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The New Testament and 
Socialism 

The New Testament teachers were not 
practical reformers, and they appear 
never to have thought of organizing a 
social apes On the contrary, they were 
idealists with a very definite conception 
of the ethical ends of the individual life. 
Their conspicuous ideals were humanity, 
brotherhood, righteousness and charity, 
and they did ‘not concern themselves with 
the most effective method of realizing 
them in a social order. To them it was 
pa a me thing that men should be hu- 

ternal, just and kind. It is not 

Mathie. then, that Jesus favored the 

dou tful policy "of almsgiving, and that 

Paul was content with raising a contri- 

bution for the poor, and said nothing 

— establishing a Christian commu- 
nism. 

Whatever, accordingly, the New Testa- 
ment can furnish us that may be helpful 
in the solution of our social problems 
must be found in its suggestions and 
inspirations toward the great ethical 
achievements that it sets before men. 
Principles the seeker will find in it, not 
systems. ; There is the Golden Rule as an 
ideal and a life-giving principle, but no 
social order, no economical system in 
which it can best be realized is laid down, 
whether the wages-system, profit sharing 
or socialism.—From Cone’s Rich and 
my in the New Testament (Macmillan 

0. 
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‘GETTYSBORG BATTLEFIELD AND WASHINGTON, 
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Railroad. Leave Boston 6 Pp. Mm, via Fall River 
Line, Sept. 25, in charge of a PennsyJvania Rail- 
road Tourist Agent; returning, arrive Boston 
Oct. 2. An experienced chaperon, whose especial 
charge will be unescorted ladies, will accompany 
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Fall River Line returning—will be sold at the ex- 
tremely low tateot from Boston, and propor- 
tionate rates from other points. For itineraries and 
full information apply to Tourist Agent, 205 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, Mass , or address George W. 
Boyd, General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia. 
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What DR. GEO. A. GORDON says 


Professor Park’s Memorial 
Collection of Sermons 


I find of great interest for three reasons: First, 
because of the excellent reproductions of strik- 
ing photographs of a great personality at dif- 
ferent periods of his career; second, because 
the volume contains Professor Park’s two 
famous sermons—the Judas sermon and the 
Peter sermon; third, and chiefly, because in 
this. book- are two discourses of permanent 
significance —one a model memorial sermon, 
namely that on Moses Stuart, the other the 
professor’s sermon on “The Theology of the 
Intellect and the Theology of the Feelings,” a 
discourse which I am inclined to think the 
greatest ever preached by any minister in this 
country. Yours very truly, 
GEORGE A. GORDON. ' 
Old South Church, Boston. 


This memorial volume, compiled by his 
daughter, is worthy of a place in every min- 
ister’s library, and, as the Interior says, 
‘ought to become a classic for students pre- 
paring for the pulpit.” 

Price $1.50 net. 


If any minister wishes to examine it before 
purchasing, he may do so by filling out the 
coupon below. 








The Pilgrim Press bye , 
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Please, mail me a copy of the Memorial 
Volume of Sermons by Prof Edwards A. 
Park, for which I will remit $1.50 within 30 
days or will return the bouk in perfect con- 
dition, postpaid. 


GHONOG 5550685. Nese cn cvs Dye hehsoncatacai¥ei same 
Name and address. 
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schoo! or callege hall. Keference. Address Matron 35, 
care The Congregationalist, Boston. 





Invalids or Convalescents can secure first-class 
board and care with private family at a large country 
mansion, with furnace heat, open fireplaces, bath, etc. 
Grand view, pleasant and romelike Address A. W. 
Fuller, Box 85, North Brookfield, Mass. 


Gray Kitten, house bred, athletic, attractive, 


A } 
and unusually affectionate, will receive proposals for 
a home with appreciative and considerate people, in 
family, office or shop. Address with references, before 
Sept. 5, Bonnie B, ier, GOT Congregational House, Boston. 


A Summer Residence, in the picturesque Housa- 
tonic Valley, at Brookfield, Ct., an ideal country village, 
good water, nature’s pure ozone, fine scenery, express 
trains to New York City. This residence on Village St 


contains ten rooms, meuntaio spring water oo inte 
house, horse barn, small orchard, garden and meadow, 
three minutes from depot, school, store and nm stoflice. 


For particulars address Emily C. Hawley, Brookfield 
Center, Ct. 
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The Serial which has been running in The Con- 
gregationalist and The Interior, entitled 
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A Story of Love, Economics and Religion 
By DAVID N. BEACH 


Pp. 397. With numerous illustrations by 
Charles Copeland. $1.50. 


This remarkable story is full of action, true 
to life, and dominated by a high moral pur. 
pose. It has had strong commendations from 
notable literary critics and its publication ip 
attractive book form will be welcomed by 
thousands who have read it as a serial. 
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September Christian World Number 
Next Week 


Rev. G. Campbell Morgan at the End of His 
First Two Years in America, by Howard A. Bridg- 
man, with Illustrations, including a Cover Portrait. 

The Christian Outlook in India, by Rev. J. P. 
Jones, D. D. 

A Zulu Feast of Tabernacles, by Rev. E. E. 
Strong, D. D. 

A Corporation with a Soul (illustrated), by Rev. 
Ernest M. Bartlett. 

Nancy’s Renunciation, by Zephine Humphrey. 

Notes of Cheer in Turkey, by Rey. G. B. White. 

A Statement of Belief, by a representative young 
minister. 


In view of the fact that 
Dr. Emrich has just as- 
sumed his duties as sec- 
retary of the Massachusetts Home Mis- 
sionary Society we give him the place of 
honor in this week’s number. We do 
this not merely for the sake of paying a 
just tribute to a man of solid worth re- 
cently chosen for a peculiarly important 
service but because we wish thereby to 
exalt the work itself. This latter pur- 
pose conforms, we are sure, to Dr. Em- 
rich’s own preference, for he is not a man 
who courts publicity. At the same time 
we gladly welcome him to the company of 
several score of good men and true, who, 
together with women “‘not a few,” dwell 
by day in the Congregational House and 
who care for various interests of the de- 
nomination. In his new position he will 
have a desk in the same room with Mr. 
Coit, now the corresponding secretary, 
and Treasurer Palmer. ‘He proposes to 
devote considerable time for the present 
to meeting the missionaries in the field ; 
and for that purpose has taken several 


A New Secretary 
and His Work 


journeys to the western part of the state. © 


There he has participated in tent meet- 
ings and held conferences with the 
workers. 


That he has a keen 
appreciation of the 
open doors for effort 
which Mr. Davis pictures so vividly on 
page 287 of this issue is evident to all 
who come in contact with him. He is a 
man of the caliber and the character tra- 
ditionally associated with the office of 
bishop. Though our simple ecclesiastical 
polity provides no such title for him we 
believe that our churches are, to a large 
degree, ready for something of the same 
oversight and help which the bishops of 
the Episcopal churches in the different 
states give to their respective dioceses. 
An official like Dr. Emrich ought to be 
utilized by our denomination, especially 
at this juncture in its developing life. 
And we hope and believe that the larger 
and the self-supporting churches through- 


The Sphere of the Home 
Missionary Secretary 


out the state, as well as the needy, de- 
pendent churches, will find his counsel 
increasingly valuable. 


We believe the Massachu- 

bid Cheering setts Home Missionary Soci- 
tlook 

ety is in better condition 

today to do its full-share toward evangel- 


izing the old Bay State than ever before 


in its history. Those veteran laborers, 
Secretary Coit and Treasurer Palmer are 
still at hand for counsel and active serv- 
ice. Dr. Emrich comes into the s¢cre- 
tarial force, not to supplant any one else 
but to make his own place and to find his 
own work, which in a short time wil], we 
surmise, tax all his energies to the ut- 
most. The executive committee, which 
meets eyery month, now includes some 
of our ablest youfhger ministers like 
William Knight, &.W)4itchcock, R. G. 
Woodbridge: and ‘©: 8." Davis, while the 
lay element is well represeiited in the per- 
sons of Méssrs.'8S. B. Catter of Boston, 
Hood of Lawrence, Gilbert of Ware and 
W. B, Plunkett of Adams. Mr. :F. A. 
Rugg of Greenfield, whose-term of office 
expired last year, is still actively identi- 
fied with the work and he, as well as the 
other men from the western part of the 
state now on the committee, constitutes a 
valuable accession to the society’s work- 
ing force. From them have come impor- 
tant suggestions touching the increase of 
the secretarial force and the effective or- 
ganization of the local conference com- 
mittees. Here’s hoping that the new era 
ef Massachusetts home missions will 
register even greater triumphs than the 
old. When it is remembered that there 
are more Congregational home mission- 
aries in this state than in any other in 
the Union, the task before this society 
becomes obvious and imperative. 


The denomination is 

bg cis Mea to be congratulated on the 
ryemP quality of the men chosen 
within the last year to occupy important 
secretaryships. The ministers drafted 
for this work—Rev. J. W. Cooper, D. D., 
and Rev. W. L. Tenney, D. D., by the A. 
M. A., and Rev. R. A. Beard, D. D., and 
Rev, F. E. Emrich, D. D., by the H. M. 8. 
—have all left pastoral fields where they 
were conspiciously happy and useful. 
With great reluctance their churches 
yielded them to the pressure of the socie- 
ties. Moreover, in the younger laymen 
chosen of late, Mr. Hicks by the American 
Board and Mr, Shelton by the C. H. M.S., 
an admirable standard of fitness has 


-been established to serve as a precedent 


for future years. We rejoice in these 
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Event and Comment 


signs of, the greater appreciation of the 
gifts and personal graces to be sought in 
the men who shape the policy of our 
benevolent societies. Whatever the atti- 
tude of the denomination respecting con- 
solidation, there are few among us, we 
think, who do not sense the importance 
of having at the head of our denomi- 
national concerns, firstclass men. The 
time long ago passed when any retired 
minister would do for -a secretaryship. 
The better the grade of men in office, the 
less friction and the greater unity and 
effectiveness throughout the entire circle 
of our benevolent. work. 


With a drop in 
eleven months of 
about $68,000 in the legacy receipts of 
the American Board, it would seem al- 
most impossible to prevent a debt. Ap- 
parently about $140,000 in the total 
receipts from all sources is needed in 
this closing month of the Board’s busi- 
ness year if a debt is to be avoided. This 
sum is much larger than the customary 
receipts for August, yet churches and 
individuals are responding generously to 
the present need. Ifthe result should be 
reached, so much desired and for which 
such earnest prayer has been offered, it 
is believed that it would be followed by 
a wave of enthusiasm, and that an im- 
petus would be given which would make 
the financial problems of the Board in 
the immediate future much more easily 
solved. This shrinkage in legacies em- 
phasizes anew the importance of the 
Twentieth Century Fund. When this fund 
is finally completed, it will give steadiness 
to the receipts from this source, and pre- 
vent the present imperative need from 
occurring again. 


One More Effort Needed 


Se The answer to the quesg- 

ere [lnisters tion, “Have we enough 
meres ministers? ’’ depends in 
part upon the section of the country 
under survey. What may be true with 
regard to Boston, New York or Chicago 
might not apply to distant Western states 
or even to the rural sections of New Eng- 
land. A letter just at hand from Rev. 
G. J. Powell, the home missionary super- 
intendent for North Dakota, pleads for 
our aid in securing at once several men 
for important missionary fields. He is so 
much in earnest that he is willing to pay 
for an advertisement to run in this form: 
‘‘ Wanted, ministers for North Dakota— 
needy and ‘promising fields—fair salaries. 
Address Rev. G. J. Powell, Fargo.” In- 
stead of obliging him to resort to our 
advertising columns, we are glad to give 
him the benefit of this prominent an- 
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nouncement, and we hope that he will be 
deluged with letters from applicants. 
‘Other of 6ur home missionary. superin- 
‘téndents in the West find it not less diffi- 
eult to secure the men they need. One 
said only a short time ago that he could 
find in his state places for all students 
graduating from Chicago Seminary this 
year. Some of the fields now rena 
spiritual leaders present an inspiri 
portunity to men ready to “work’ nna 
eager to have'a part in the rapidly dével- 
oping life of our great Western domain. 
From our own recent observation we can 
testify to the success which in a number 
of cases has crowned persevering and 
unselfish labor. At the start, the finan- 
cial remuneration is likely to be small, 
but that would grow with the growth of 
the work.: Are there not young men and 
men, too, even in middle life, who will 
heed such a pathetic appeal as that which 
Mr. Powell makes? 


Those officials of 
Chicago charged with 
responsibility of hear- 
ing complaints and adjudicating assess- 
ments so often meet with meanness and 
craft that when a man or a society plays 
fair they have a shock. Last week they 
had a stroke of the kind, from which they 
recovered with a high estimate, we trust, 
of Chicago Congregationalism. Mr. Rob- 
ert E. Jenkins appeared to negotiate con- 
cerning four lots owned by the City Mis- 
sionary Society. ‘‘These,”’ he said, ‘‘ be- 
long to the Chicago City Missionary Soci- 
ety, which I represent. They are not, 
however, used for religious purposes and 
are subject to assessment. They were 
evidently marked ‘exempt’ by oversight. 
This society is not asking that they be 
omitted from fair assessment.” An as- 
sessment on a valuation of $15,000, was 
decreed. As we have scanned the list of 
tax dodgers in the Chicago dailies we 
have seen not a few names of men emi- 
nent in philanthropy and church work. 
It is the sort of civic treason which hurts 
the church in the eyes of the world. 
Every action similar to that of the Con- 
gregational City Missionary Society cre- 
ates right sentiment on a matter of ele- 
mentary ethics on which the American 
people sadly need enlightenment. 


An Honorable Action 
with Regard to Taxes 


Rey. Dr. Leonard W. Bacon 
has: printed the pungent 
address with this title, 
which he gave last year before a patriotic 
society in Connecticut. In it he proves 
that the claim of William Lloyd Garri- 
son and;‘his friends that previous to his 
crusade ‘against slavery the nation had 
not awakened to its wickedness, is “flatly, 
squarely, absolutely false,” ‘‘a miere fic- 
tion which there is a persistent attempt 
to force upon history by dint of sturdy 
reiteration.”” The pages of the Boston 
Recorder, the reports of the Andover 
Society of Inquiry and quotations from 
sermons and addresses in Park Street 
Church, years before Garrison spoke 
there, and in other places, are put in evi- 
dence to show that ministers and churches 
in the North were alive to the evils and 
dangers of slavery when Mr. Garrison 
declared that “the pulpit and the press 
weredumb. ..*. Silence, almost unbroken 


Anti-Slavery 
before Garrison 


silence, prevailed universally.” Dr. Ba- 
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con ‘cays that when Mr. ‘Garrison waked! 
up to the wickedness of slavery he was 
#0 confident that’ ho one but himself had 
any moral sense on the subject at all that 
he could stand seventh in a series of av- 
nual anti-slavery orators in Park Street 
pulpit’and repeat the familiar common-. 
places of his six predecessors as if they 
were startling novelties. After Garrison 
p- began his work against slavery, Dr. Bacon 
says that instead of the North being 
solid against it as before, it became di- 
vided ; while the South, which had been 
divided, became united’ in defense of 
slavery. Dr. Bacon says that Mr. Garri- 
son “ was by no means the sole author of 
this enormous mischief ; he only wrought 
towards it in more or less unconscious 
combination with other diabolical agen- 
cies.” 


It is encouraging to 
Summer Evangelism find_a,fashionable su- 

burban church like 
that over which Rev, Dr. R. F. Horton 
presides at Hampstead, Longon, making, 
in the height of the summer season, a 
special effort, . reach the masses. Not 
far from its spacio |,edifice on Lynd- 
hurst Road is Hamp Heath, a kind 
of park whither many people resort from 
various parts of London. On a recent 
bank holiday, a “‘Lyndburst”’ tent, was 
pitched on the Heath, in which tarts, 
sandwiches, tea and lemonade were 
served at prices.thaf could hardly have 


represented fhe. “of the: ‘articles. 
After the phy. of hundreds of 
hungry and thiyty people had been satis- 


fied, a short popular religious service was 
held, in the: eoufse of which Dr. Horton 
made a felicitous address.’ He told his 
hearers that he thought that if Christ 
had come to Hampstead that very after- 
noon, he would, as in days of old, have 
been anxious to supply their bodily needs, 
but, he would not have stopped there; so 
Dr. Horton went on to extend a tender per- 
sonal invitation to all present to come to 
Christ. The people listened eagerly and 
some of them went away saying, ‘‘They 
are doing it all for love.” The interest- 
ing feature of this undertaking from our 
point of view is the fact that: the leading 
men and women in this wealthy church 
had personal part in it. Some of them 
dispensed the edibles while a number of 
others gave away text-cardr, portions of 
the gospel and suitable leaflets. A splen- 
did example this for churches on our side 
the Atlantic. 


It will. he 350 years on Oct. 
arte hag °f 97 since Michael Servetus 

was burned at the stake in 
Geneva as a heretic with the approval of 
John Calvin. It is proposed by a histor- 
ical society of Calvinists at Geneva to 
celebrate the anniversary by erecting on 
the spot a monument bearing some such 
inscription as this: ‘‘ Protestants and 
friends of Calvin have erected this ex- 
piatory monument to repudiate all coer- 
cion in matters of faith and to proclaim 
their invincible attachment to the gospel 
and to liberty.” This monument will thus 
register the progress in the Christian 
spirit of Protestantism since the Refor- 
mation. Calvin’s principle of religious 
liberty has developéd ‘in three centuries 
and a half till Servetus now would be 
safe, while Calvin is not less honored 
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now than he was then. In thé same 
month of Octeber, American Christ 
while acknowledging that Calvin’s theo 
ogy as Jonathan Edwards preached it 
150 years ago is impossible in the light of 
our vuiryite be knowledge of | God and map, 

ynor to ‘Edvards as the great- 
est of Ameftican thinkers. The highest 
tribute that any age can pay to its great 
teachers of former times is to show the 
larger meanings of which their teactings 
are capable when interpreted according 
to the new revelations given by God to 
that age. To know and believe what 
Calvin and Edwards taught does not of 
itself constitute men their pupils. For 
that one must know what they would 
teach if they were living now. 


Poe It is stated that. the 
Sastinen bs, at syndicate of New 

Orleans speculators, 
which recently cornered the supply of 
raw cotton in this country and_ holds it 
now at an abnormal price, compelling the 
shut-down of factories here and abroad, 
cleared $10,000,000 by the operation. The 
loss they have caused operatives and 
manufacturers, however, exceeds this 
amount much, and there_is renewed dis- 
cussion of the need of national legisla- 
tion similar to Germany’s with respect to 
regulation of speculation in commodities 
such as cotton, wool, wheat and coal. 
Secretary of Agriculture Wilson; in a 
striking interview, shows that the pro- 
ducers of cotton bave gained compara- 
tively little by increase in the selling 
price of cotton; that if the syndicate has 
the requisite funds it can control the new 
crop as well as the old one; and that infi- 
nite mischief is being done to one of our 
leading industries by the clique’s rapac- 
ity. He does not hesitate to call the men 
responsible for the movement ‘“gam- 
blers,”’ which of course they are, as in 
truth are a large proportion of the men 
on the floors of our exchanges who deal 
in cotton, wool, flour, wheat, corn and the 
like. ; 


ie The conviction of “Sam” 
yd ers Parks, the blackmailing la- 
a bor leader of New York city, 
and his swift sentence to five years in 
prison is a wholesome event. There were 
signs already of his repudiation by the 
trades-unionists of the city; and this 
should put an end to his reign. Latest 
despatches from Chicago indicate that 
there is an exodus of manufacturers from 
that city owing to the demands of the 
trades-unionists. Evidence also accumu- 
lates that both employers and employees 
in certain trades have combined forces to 
rob the municipality as such and the gen- 
eral public as well, and certain forms of 
municipal activity are at a standstill be- 
cause Officials will not, dare not, pay the 
prices demanded by thecombine. A com- 
mission appointed by the province of Brit- 
ish Columbia, having among its members 
the chief justice of the provincial court 
and an eminent clergyman of Victoria, 
has just reported on the recent railroad 
strikes in that province ordered by repre- 
sentatives of some of the smaller organi- 
zations of railroad men in the far West; 
and the commissioners do not hesitate 
to say that the interference from with- 
out the province with transporation 
problems within has been wholly bad, 
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‘and that so far pie can ascertain the 


leaders of the strike movement are Amer- 


cans whose chief purpose is blackmail 
and extortion, The September McClure’ 8 
has an article describing the Chicago al- 
liance for loot, referred to above, 





Greed and Its Results: Taking’s broad sur- 
there is altogether too much evidence of 
power possessed, by both employers’ and 
employees’ ‘ot ns, without any 
, corresponding ‘sense, of responsibility to 
the public at fatge, and a genéral dispo- 
sition to get all*that can be got without 
any care as. to what the ultimate effect 
will be of such over-reaching. We have 
seen few editorial utterances of late more 
truthful than the editorial in last week’s 
Independent on the present plight of the 
man with a fixed income—the salaried 
man—who is being ground down by the 
upper millstone of capitalism and ground 
up by the nether millstone of organized 
labor. The Independent is quite right in 
hinting that.present tendencies are mak- 
ing the middle-class population of this 
country, its salaried and professional 
men, more sympathetic towards social- 
ism than toward any other form of social 
structure. 


iitiieeas Fortunately President 
Roosevelt stands 
jana! = aR squarely on the platform 
that both union and non- 
union labor have rights in the Govern- 
ment service; andthat no trades-union 
rules ‘and regulations are to supersede 
national law in administering the Goy- 
ernmental business. His recent orders 
with respect to the restoration gf Mr. 
Miller in the printing office have been 
sent in duplicate to the heads of all de- 
partments, and will stand asa definite 
interpretation of his own and the nation’s 
policy. In the Pennsylvania coal strike 
settlement the President taught capital a 
lesson it needed to learn, with respect to 
the rights of trades-utifontam ; in this 
printing office affair he hiss tapght trades. 
unionism the rights of the public. 





The annual dinner 
at Ashfield, Mass., 
this year was nota- 
ble because of Prof. Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton’s formal farewell as ‘‘ master of the 
. feast” and controller of the. type of 
opinion aired annually, and because of a 
striking speech by Sir Frederick-Pollock, 
the eminent English jurist. - Professor 
Norton announced that he had not a 
word to retract of all that he has said in 
former years relative to the course of 
national policy, for he believes ‘‘that in 
the long run the moral law proves its 
validity in public no less than in private 
affairs.’”’ (The implication of this is pat- 
ent and no less its egotism.) Sir Freder- 
ick Pollock pointed out that the United 
States was taking up the work now 
which Great Britain began a century ago, 
and while he expects mistakes by us he 
does not despair of the outcome, either 
to democracy here or as it evolves in our 
dependencies. Most striking of all his 
comments was his assertion that, while 
the British empire at the present time is 
beginning “to define its unwritten con- 
stitution” and relate the several.parts of 


Constitutions—Written 
and Unwritten 


vey of the situation. 
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the empire in & more formal way; we, the 
republic, are beginning “to undefine our 
written constitution,” Especially full of 
feeling was his plea far such an abiding, 

thorough unders between the 
United States and, Great Britain as will 
enable them to unite in a crisis in the 
world’s history, when principles of civil 
and religious liberty are in: peril any- 
where, and stand before the Lord saying, 
‘*Lord, here are two swords.” In sucha 
case he conceiyes the Lord of Hosts, 

“‘who is a man of war,” answering, say- 
ing, “It is enough.” The United States 
and the British empire if. ‘yoked together 
could defy any coalition Europe or Asia 
might form. 


cilia Therea.is just this to be said 

rging the about the alleged frauds in 
tndian Service thé Indian Service under 
the administration of‘the Dawes Com- 
mission and by the department in gen- 
eral, President Roosevelt cannot afford 
to let the matter drop without the most 
thorough investigation, nor can Secretary 
of the Interior Hitchcock afford to have 
his reputation i ugned and not reply 
under oath beférs ‘competent investiga- 
tors. Neither cah the task of investi- 
gation be carried on altogether sub rosa, 
as seems to be the fashion now in Wash- 
ington. From thé éxtreme of undue lo- 
quacity on the part of officials it is not 
necessary to go to, the other extreme of 
gagging them or of shutting newspapers 
out of the task altogethér: ° 


Failure by the Colombian 
Senate to ratify the care- 
fully drawn treaty between 
the United States and Colombia has not 
surprised some who knew and remem- 
bered what European nations and our 
own great transcontinental transporta- 
tion companies had to lose through rati. 
fication of diplomacy’s work by the South 
American legislators, and by our engi- 
neers and contractors. With construc- 
tion of the canal by any route Europe 
stands to lose prestige in South America 
and we to gain it; and with abolition of 
the trip around Cape Horn our great rail- 
way systems between the Atlantic and 
the Pacific will meet competition which 
now they do not have to meet. Ergo: 
given a sufficient. number of not over 
honest legislators in Bogota and unlim- 
ited wealth in the hands of unscrupulous 
agents, and the result is not surprising. 
Sooner or later the treaty will be ratified 
and the canal built, by the Nicaragua 
route if not by the Panama. Congress 
has delegated this power to the Presi- 
dent. Destiny cannot be averted alway, 
and the American people have decreed 
what shaljl happen and it will. 


The Pananiia 
Canal's Puture 


Socialists and Republicans 
pisgreces Changes in Spain have joined to 
oer overthrow the monarchy. 
Economic depression and extreme con- 
tempt for the government, plus revival 
of hope among the Carlists owing to Pope 
Pius X.’s well-known sympathy with the 
Carlist pretender to the throne, have 
combined to make the situation threat- 
ening for the dynasty, especially since 
both the army and navy are disaffected 


and are sympathizing openly with the 


. civil servatits and the rank and file of the 


people. 








iS 
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‘ Extension of the area. over 
Br, ne at which Mohammedans and 
Christians. are fighting, and pillaging 
each other’s pe is the depressing 
news from European Turkey. Russia’s 

demands for drastic punishment of all 
concerned in the murder of the Russian 
consul at Monastir havé ‘been met by 
Turkey, and the Russian fleet has been 
ordered back to the Black Sea, How 
much longer the racial and’ religious strife 
can go on with such, spmitigated ferocity 
without!Turkey giving the word for war 
on a@ larger scale than the Powers would 





weleome is problematical. Germany, Tur- 


key’s: onty frierid, is disturbed at the out- 
look. Great Britain seems relatively un- 
concerned, having given up the role of 
protector of the Turk. 





A Church Union Approved 


The proposals of the joint committee 
of Congregationalists, Methodist Protes- 
tants and United Brethren, which were 
put forth last month, have already been 
extensively discussed both in the reli- 
gious and secular press. The reception 
accorded to them indicates that they 
were made at an opportune time. Many 
Christians of different denominations 
want to come together in some visible 
unity which will demonstrate to the world 
their oneness of spirit and at the same 
time give larger impulse and power to 
their work of building up Christ’s king- 
dom. There is, however, considerable 
skepticism as to any actual union of 
Christian denominations, and a conse- 
quent indifference on the part of many 
who have no desire to oppose it. 

The first gathering of any of the three 
denominations, so-{ar as we have learned, 
to take action on these proposals was the 
assembly of Congregationalists at Potta- 
wattamie Point on Lake Michigan,,in ses- 
sion last week. The history of the move- 
ment was given in a lecture by the editor 
of The Congregationalist ; the historic. 
attitude of our denomination as respects 
organic unity with other bodies of simi-, 
lar polity and evangelical faith was set 
forth and the objects to be sought were 
explained. The next day the matter was 
discussed at length in open conference, 
and resolutions were unanimously passed 
approving the proposals of the joint'com- 
mittee and pledging the hearty co-opera- 
tion of those present to do what they 
could to carry the movement to its con- 
summation in’ the union of the three 
denominations. 

This action is significant because of the 
representative character of those who 
took part in it, and not less because of 
the hearty unanimity of judgment that 
the union is desirable and practicable. 
Twelve states were represented by pas- 
tors and teachers, including such men as 
President King, Dean Bosworth and Dr. 
H. M. Tenney of Oberlin, Drs. J. E. Roy 
and A. M. Brodie of Illinois, J, H. Chan- 
dler of Wisconsin and H. C. Herring of 
Omaha. The number of pastors from 
the Interior states was quite large and 
several influential laymen were present. 
The interest. in the subject and the sense 
of its importance were shared by .all. 
The views expressed in this assembly will 
be repeated in several state associations 
of churches, with the weight of ‘intelli- 
gent.conviction. 
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One of the most promising features of 
the discussion: was the absence of any 
anxiety as to what advantages from the 
union might come to our own denomina- 


tion. The question uppermost was what. 


service could be rendered by Congrega- 
tionalists to the two other denomina- 
tions. The thought that we had some- 
thing of real valae to give, and that it 
wou'd be a privilege and an honor to 
give it was pervasive. Yet the convic- 
tion was general that the other denomi- 
nations have that to impart which will 
enrich us, and that great mutual advan- 
tage may result from the cultivation 
between these bodies of the spirit of 
brotherhood. 

This meeting forcasts among our au- 
tumn association and conference meet- 
ings a growing interest in these proposals 
for church union. We expect that it will 
be a prominent topic of discussion and 
that a better illustration of the history 
and ecclesiastical administration of the 
other two denominations will increase 
among us the esteem in which they are 
held. 

We have good reason to believe that 
Methodist Protestants and United Breth- 
ren are discussing this subject with like 
interest and in the same spirit as that 
manifested at the Pottawattamie Assem- 
bly. We hope that some of their leaders 
may be invited to adiress some of our 
autumn conferences, especially in those 
states where the three denominations are 
locally in contact. We are sure that 
those of our ministers who have studied 
the subject would gladly accept invitations 
to speak to the other bodies. We think 
a mutual interchange of pulpits with the 
preaching of sermons oa this subject 
would promote fellowship. And we are 
hopeful that, with the disposition so gen- 
erous and harmonious as has thus far 
been shown, some plan will be evolved 
which Will’be acceptable to all concerne 
and will ultimately bring about a union 
of the educational, missionary and other 
benevolent work under a united adminis. 
tration, and a single denomination of 
more than a million members. 





Lord Salisbury 


The great statesman who died at Hat- 
field House, Hertfordshire; Aug. 22, was 
a Cecil and thus of the aristocracy and of 
a family whose conspicuous service of the 
crown began with the great Elizabeth. 
He was an Oxford graduate and thus 
personified culture. He had served his 
country as legislator in the House of 
Commons, as administrator while secre- 
tary of India and president of the Indian 
Council, as diplomat while plenipotentiary 
at important gatherings of the nations of 
Europe apportioning territory and recon- 
stituting the map of the continent and 
serving as secretary of state for foreign 
affairs, as a financier while secretary of 
the treasury and—most of all—as premier 
and molder of the imperial policy during 
three terms aggregating thirteen years. 
In an era which had men as large as Bis- 
marck, Thiers, Cavour, Gambetta, ‘Dis- 
raeli, Gladstone, Leo XIII., and John 
Hay, he held his own in diplomacy by 
choosing a conservative and reactionary 


rather than a brilliant and forward policy. : 


But after all is said of him that can be 
said in his favor, it still remains true that 
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he was a survival of an ancient ré ime, 
and not a typical man of his time. Pride 
of family, pride of caste, pride of religion 
prevented him from being in touch with 
the masses of his countrymen or of the 
the English speaking world. He was a 
bulwark in support of an alliance between 
Church and State which ¢ffects both in 
pernicious ways. He scoffed at temper- 
acce reform. Democracy, as such, knew 
him only as a cynical obstructionist. 

Like Gladstone he was our faithless 
critic at a time when weas a people sorely 
needed British confidence and sympathy. 
But that is long past and forgiven if not 
forgotten, and the more readily in the 
light of his sensible, pacific action follow- 
ing the Cleveland-Olney note with re- 
spect to Venezuela and his ready support 
of us over against a continental coalition 
at the time of the Spanish war. 

His loyalty to his nation, his sovereign, 
ard his God, whom he devoutly worshiped, 
none wil! dispute. Even those Liberals 
and Radicals among British politiciane, 
and those Free Churchmen with whose 
religious ideals he had little sympathy, 
will not think of questioning his conse- 
cration to his appointed tasks, much as 
they may have dissented from his posi- 
tions and deplored his influence. 





Fake Charity and Sunday 


Desecration 


Governor Bates of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, the state police and 
the New England Sabbath Protective 
League are engaged in a praiseworthy 
attempt to make an end of Sabbath dese- 
cration at Revere Beach and other resorts 
te which the people go on Sunday. It 
was high time the issue was made as to 
what sort of business may be done on 


d the Lord’s Day, and how far the state is 


obliged to preserve decency on reserva- 
tions which it has specially set apart for 
conserving the public health ‘ahd—sup- 
posably—the public morality. 

That the state had to step in shows 
that the police especially charged with a 
responsible daty on park reservations 
have not done their duty, and that the 
Officials of Revere have apparently winked 
at the law breakers. That for so long 
the greedy proprietors of questionable 
shows and amusement resorts have been 
able to do their traffic under the protec- 
tion of a law which makes almost any- 
thing in the way of a show legal so long 
as the proceeds go to a so-called charity 
bearing a pious name, also points to 
the need of action by legislators. They 
should alter the law and put an end to 
all chance of such perversion of it as is 
now going on throughout the state. Of- 
fenders have enough sins to answer for 
without being tempted also to the sin of 
hypocrisy. Charitable and religious or- 
ganizations which accept funds from secu- 
lar shows on Sunday deserve to lose all 
their reputable patrons. 

Rhode Island with its Crescent Park 
at East Providence is as bad as Revere 
Beach has. been, and a man as much con- 
cerned as Governor Garvin seems to be 
about civic purity ought to find some 
way to stop the indecencies there, and 
as well the betting and gambling which 
Massachusetts “sports” carry on in an 
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out of.the-way place just over the Massa- 
chusetts line. ; 

It is not surprising, of course, that with 
the present influx of Celtic, Latin and 
Slavic peop!es, whose notions as to what 
is proper on Sunday are. absolutely at 
variance with old Protestant ideals, there 
should be a steady effort to modify the 
Sunday of a New England dominated by 
men of English stock. What racial hab- 
its fail to do for the new comers the 
Romen Catholic Church:with its tolera- 
tion of a holiday spirit on Sunday com- 
pletes. Vigilance of the liveliest and 
sternest sort will be necessary to save 
Sunday as a day of rest and worship to 
the New Englanders of the twentieth 
century, and the burden of the task both 
as to word and deed naturally will fall on 
the descendants of those who first settled 
New England. ; 

We notice a disposition in certain quar- 
ters to make a political issue of this swift 
coming of Governor Bates to the execu- 
tion of law and preservation of decency. 
Nothing would do more good to the cause 
of up to-date Puritanism than to havea 
straight issue made along this line. It 
might arouse some of the Protestants of 
the state from their stupor and lethargy. 





Labor Lightened by Love 


There are afew men, and perhaps still 
fewer women, who love labor for its own 
sake and would prefer even a treadmill 
to the most perfect leisure some new 
Eden might have to offer. But for most 
of us work is a hard necessity which 
needs some motive power behind it and 
some reward ahead of it to lead us on. 
Therefore, lest work should become .a 
slavery and uncongenial tasks like death 
to the soul, God has transformed the 
labor of our days into a service for love’s 
sake, actual with most of us and possible 
for all. ign 25 es 

We glory .in our homes, the foundation 
of the true strength of our nation and the 
units of the common life of the church. 
Yet with what labor are the majority 
of these homes sustained, the work of 
the husband that wins the means of 
living and-of the wife which turns all 
to the best account. There is no law 
which compels these men texlabor and 
these wives to drudgery, except the law 
oflove. If that loveof wife for husband, 
mother for child, daughter for father and 
brothers—to speak only of the tasks within 
the house—were to perish from the earth, 
the homes would perish with it. The 
geod housewife goes about her never 
ending tasks with a singing heart and 
a ready smile because those tasks are 
lightened by the love she feels. If not, 
if she is but held in her place and to 
her work .by custom and the fear of 
change, God pity her! and the house she 
cannot make a home. 

Yet, for our daily tasks, these house- 
hold loves are but a part of that which is 
given us for incentive and reward. Here 
too, the love of Christ constraineth us. 
We live with him, he lives with us. In 
his companionship all life is transformed 
and glorified, even its dullest and most 
wearying.tasks. There is more for daily 
faithfulness than even George Herbert 
expressed in his famous verse: 


; 
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A setvant with this clause 
Makes drudgery divine ; 
Who sweeps a room as for his laws 
Makes that and the action.§ne,..  ~..- 
For the poorest disciple may carry on the 
least rewarding work not merely in the 
spirit of obedience but in the enjoyment 
of that companionship of Christ which is 
the best reward of life. 

F ip with Christ will do more 
than fforify the working hours, it must 
become a motive forexcelling. Itis false 
Christianity which makes a man careless 
of the quality of his results. Who would 
leave the corners of a room unswept, if 
Christ were standing by to watch? Who 
could do less or less perfectly in the joy 
of his companionship? The thought that 
he lives in us and that our life becomes a 
part of his own life must teach us to do 
faithfully what he has given us to do and 
to rejoice in the growing perfection of a 
workmanship in which he has his inter- 
est and share. 





In Brief 


You wish your own minister wou'd preach 
right along as well as the man who stood in 
his place last Sunday. Perhaps the supply 
brought with him his company sermon. 


Rev. R. J. Campbell has seen Niagara and 
declines to make copy out of it for the British 
Weekly. His impressions are not de:crib- 
able or saleable. Mr. Campbell grows on us. 


We have seen the name of.the state in which 
The Congregationalist is published spelled in 
various ways. The last and perhaps the brief- 
est bas just come to one of our societies thus: 
Mastuge. 


**He had no enemy but himself,” is the esti- 
mateof Phil May, the gifted English artist, by 
Norman Hapgood. So often said, so often 
true, and so impressive whenever said truly 
in its corroboration of the doctrine of man’s 
free will. 











Three causes operate to form thorns on 
bushes and trees—impoverished soil, dryness 
of atmosphere, and intensity of light. The 
thorns on life’s tree are often due to lack of 
food for the heart, aridity of the mind, and 
the glare of publicity. 


Honest administration of the department 
of water supply, gas and electricity by the 
reform (Low) administration of New York 
city has brought in 803,739 more dollars dar- 
ing the last fiscal year than were received the 
year before. That is good campaign material 
for the approaching struggle. 


A graduate of Yale, also a student of law, 
who swore he was but eighteen years old 
when he was twenty-six years old, has just 
been summarily dismissed from the United 
States Navy because he lied, As President 
Roosevelt said to the men of the navy—the 
beginoing of naval worth isa good character. 


Mr. Willidm J. Bryan, who is becoming as 
famous as Robert’ Gogersoll was formerly 
for the eloquéhee uu pathos of his funeral 
eulogier, made ‘itVéery clear last week in an 
address givetf{n New Haven, Ct., that he isa 
firm believer in the immortality of the soul, 
and that he is a reverent theist who accepts 
the order of nature as beneficent in its intent. 


The death of Hon. €.-C. Bonney of Chicago 
removes a citizen whose wider fame grew out 
of his intimate connection with the World’s 
Congresses at the Columbian Exposition in 
1893, But prior to that he had attained high 
rank in the legal profession, and had been 
prominent in the Law and Order Leagae 
movement of this country. He was a Swe- 
denborgian. 
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An educated Hindu, in an article in a Hinda 
magazine, advocates the use of the Bible asa 
text-book in all primary and high schools. 
He says, “I am not a Christian, but I think 
the more Christlike we become, the better for 
us and our land.”” And yet some Anglo-Sax- 
ons who profess to be Christians insist that 
Christian missionaries have made no perma- 
nent impression in India. 


Presidént Mullin of the Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary says that four things 
are needed for the equipment of the modern 
minister: a moralization of his theology; abil- 
ity to distinguish between apologetics and 
dogmatics: blending of the scientific attitude 
with the evangelical spirit; and a practical 
knowledge of society as organically instituted. 
That comes nearer a correct prescription than 
some other attempts do. 


The Herald and Presbyt-r denies that the 
gospel is simple. ‘It is of such elaborate 
and intricate wisdom that only God himself 
could have originated it.””’ This journal has 
deplored revision of the Westminster Confes- 
sion of Faith and any attempt to put the Pres- 
byterian Church on a simpler creedal basis. 
It has the merit of being consistent. An 
elaborate gospel of course demands an elab- 
orate and intricate confession of faith or 
creedal test. 











That was a clever method employed by a 
**passive resister” in an English town, when 
the authorities came to sell him out for the 
non-payment of the school rates. He hap- 
pened to have on hand a dozen copies of Sil- 
vester Horne’s recently published history of 
the Free churcher, so he passed them over to 
the auctioneer. It is to be hoped that this 
excellent account of the rise and growth of 
Independency is now being read with profit 
by a number of Anglicans in that town, which 
is one of the strongholds of the Establishment. 





For purposes of argument from analogy the 
spiritual teacher is often tempted to fall back 


on the terminology of the physiologist and. 


physician. [t may be opportune therefore to 
know how the terms of life and death are 
defined by up-to-date authorities in ‘medi+ 
cine. A recent article in the Medical Record 
has thus defined life: ‘“‘The capability of 
responding serially and appropriately, by 
continual adjustments, to changes in environ- 
ment.” Death according to the same author. 
ity is: “The rupture of the adjustment of 
internal to external conditions.” A man is 
dead therefore when his harmony of interac- 
tion of parts ceases. 





In time of war Sunday. often is a day of 
battle. But we see no reason why in time of 
peace, when practice in the art of war is be- 
ing had by representatives of the army and 
navy, there should be such disregard of San- 
day as was officially ordered from Washing- 
ton for soldiers and sailors in the vicinity of 
Portiand, Me, lastSanday. Inthe first place, 
sailors and soldiers need Sunday rest as much 
as other men. In the second place, the exam- 
ple set the non-military element of the popu- 
lation is most damaging. President Roose- 
velt and Secretary of War Rot are certainly 
open to criticism for using the military estab- 
lishment of the nation in this way. 





The New York Christian Advocate’s terri- 
ble indictment of W. S. Allen, defaulting 
treasurer of- the Preachers’ Aid Society of 
the New England Conference of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, is summed up in 
the title of .its news and editorial article, 
In the Apostolic Succession—from Judas. 
Money sufficient to pay the retired clergymen 
and widows and children of former clergy: 
men—their August installment—has come in 
from the laity of the Methodist churches of 
Boston and vicinity, and the fund established 
to restore to the treasury the capital which 
Mr. Allen stole is slowly increasing. Later 
in the year, when churches once more are 
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gathered together and the active clergy are in 
the saddle, the total will be raised doubtless. 
Dr. Buckley is quite right in saying that 
Allen’s turpitude almost passes belief. 


Protestant pastors at work in Rome are 
writing to journals in England and in this 
country expressing their surprise and disap- 
pointment that Emperor William of Germany, 
President Roosevelt ard other Protestant 
rulers .were so sympathetic at the time of 
Pope Lo XIII.’s death, and that the tenor 
of Protestant comment in Eogland and in 
this country has been so kitidly. ‘“‘If this 
deference to popery is allowed to go op, where 
will it end ? Is it not manifest that Protes- 
tantism has become effeminate?” asks Rev. 
William Bart, D. D., at the head of the 
schools and missions of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in Rome. Doubtless those who 
live nearer the Vatican see men and events 
from a different standpoint from those who 
live in the United States, but the man who 
lives near by is as likely to err in his way as 
the man who js remote. For ourselves we 
have tried to take a broad, comparative view 
of recent events in Rome, taking into consid- 
eration facts that are modern as well as an- 
cient, American as well as Italian, good as 
well as bad. 








Pencilings 
BY A PERIPATETIC 


The United States Consular Service is in- 
creasing its range of activity and influerce. 
Our representative in Bradford, Eng., is re- 
sponsible for the exchange of pulpits this 
summer between Rev. ©. F. Weeden of the 
Central Church, Lynp,,Mass., and Rev. T. 

dda Williams of tie Greenfield Church, 
Bra@ford, and-as far as I can make out Mr. 
Day, our consul, has brought to pass some- 
thing which not only is admirable in theory 
and calcu'ated—if imitated, as well it might 
be-—to increase Anglo-American amity, but 
something which also has proved a source 
of delight and profit te both congregations. 
Letters from Bradford and talks with Lynn 
people show this. 

* bd + 

Moreover, I heard Mr. Williams preach last 
Sonday, and it is clear that with the wonted 
fervor and native preaching power of the 
Welsh, the imagination and sentiment which 
is theirs, he also has an up-to-dateness in 
point of view which is refreshing, a style 
singularly pellacid, and a rare penetration of 
thought in matters scholastic and philosoph- 
ical. Nor will these qualities of mind be found 
lacking if one reads his books, Belief and 
Life, Shall We Understand the Bible, The 
Social Gospel, and his more recent admirable 
reply to Robert Blatehford of The Clarion in 
a course of Sunday evening talks to Bradford 
working men, in which he riddled the assump- 
tions and reasoning of Haeckel and his status 
as a philosopher, Haeckel being the man upon 
whom Blatchford is depending for his sup- 
port in the fight which he is now making 
against the Christian faith and the Christian 
Chareh. 

Mr. Williams preaches in Lynn again Aug. 
30 and Sept. 6, and Sept. 13 in Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn. [ do not remember to 
have seen his name in the religious weeklies 
of England which I read regularly. Evi- 
dently he is not in the ring of those whom the 
British religious press so persistently tout. 
Bat I am bound to say that he strikes me as 
very much superior in intellectual power and 
spiritual insight to not a few of those whose 
every word is printed by London editors as 
if.it were infallible, and whose departure for 
America and arrival on these shores is de- 
scribed with particularity as if they were the 
“only pebbles on the beach.” 

eo * se 

Last week I attended one of the hearings of 
the special commission to investigate inaus- 
trial and social conditions recently appointed 
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by Governor Bates of Massachusetts. an 
Carroll D. Wright, United States Labor Com- 
missioner, was presiding. At the. .session 
which I attended, as at most of the other 
sittings which I have seen reported, there 
was a surprising amount of championship of 
individualism and opposition to anything like 
extension of State authority in matters of 
arbitration, profit-sharing. This opposition 
comes as emphatically from the trades-union- 
ists as from the capitalists. The third party 
to the strife, the public, which Bas most to 
gain by putting an end to the war, was all too 
feebly represented, whether noses be counted 
or arguments weighed. I must say it was 
depressing to discover this drift, to note how 
recurringly the language of war rather than 
of conciliation was used, how Calvinistic 
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‘most of the epianies were in their distrust ot 
the essential worth of human nature and in 
their certitude that nothing but se) f-interest 
can be counted ‘upon to weigh with men 
through all time. : 

* * 


Labor, and capital are still looked upon as 
having no identity of interest, only occasional 
reciprocity of interest. These were the words, 
in substance, of the formal representative of 
the Central Labor Union of Boston in oppos- 
ing legislation providing for profit sharing. 
Even .Commissiotier Wright’s obiter dicta 
dropped in his cross examination of advocates 
of various refoi ms, showed him to be more 
tinged with a moderate pessimism than I had 
expected to find from some of his recent formal 
utterances, 





The Passing Summer in Boston 


A Count of Church Attendance 

A Congregationalist reporter conceived the 
idea last Sunday of doing a little amateur 
work in the way of a church census. So he 
turned his steps toward that debatable eccle- 
siastical territory known as the South End, 
confining his observations to the churches on 
or near Tremont Street. Starting in with St. 
Paul’s Baptist Church, a Negro organization, 
his eye was caught by a placard announcing 
that a Doctor of Divinity from Washington 
would preach at 1630 A. mM, on the subject, 
** Are yousatisfied” ? Just inside the door was 
an invitation in equally bold letters to ‘Come 
to the picnic next week.” The sole occupants 
of the auditorium were two Negro women 
who, having the best seats in the house, 
looked amply satisfied. Coming out, the re- 
porter met two male worshipers just arriving, 
who told him that while the service was ad- 
vertised to begin at 10 30, most of the attend- 
ants did not arrive until about eleven. When 
these two men took their seats the unusual 
spectacle was presented of a church congre- 
gation made up of an equal number of men 
and women. This was the only phenomenon 
of the sort which the reporter witnessed dur- 
ing the forenoon. 

The next stop was at the Tremont Street 
Methodist Church, where 165 persons were 
found. At Shawmut Congregational, a block 
or two away, the tally showed 175. Next in 
line came the Warren Avenue Baptist, where 
the largest attendance in any of the churches 
visited was found—183. A stone’s throw away 
is Clarendon Street Baptist Church, so long 
shepherded by the beloved A. J. Gordon. 
Here there were 135 worshipers, while at 
Berkeley Temple were 116. This, leaving out 
the Negro church, made an aggregate of 774 
worshipers in five Protestant churches, none 
of them more than a half-mile from any of 
the others. Had the five congregations been 
massed in any one of the auditoriums, there 
would have been room enough for at least a 
hundred or two more. Union Congregational 
Chureh, which is usually classed with this 
group of churches, is closed for the season 
and its regular constituency was probably 
represented to some extenf in the congrega- 
tions at Shawmut and Berkeley Temple. Here 
are the returns in tabular form: 


Warren Avenue Ba) = py eye") «eh ce ne 
Shawmut Congre; nal ‘ . ° ° e 175 
Tremont Street ethodist : a We 
Clarendon Street Baptis . e f 135 


Berkeley Temple (Oenaregstional).. ei; “see 
Total 774 

It was a beantifal summer Suntay ant not 
excessively warm. The street cars were full 
and a good many people were loafing on door- 
steps or looking out of their parlor windows. 
Few houses were entirely closed. Indeed, 
the South End residential section never pre- 
sents even in hot weather such a deserted 
appearance as does the Back Bay. Never- 
theless, on the fourth Sunday in August pre. 
sumably the summer slack tide reaches its 
lowest ebb. The reporter was told in three 





of the churches visited, Shawmut, Warren 
Avenue and Clarendon Street, that the at- 
tendance was below the average for the sum- 
mer. At Tremont Street Methodist a young 
man said rather more were present than usual, 
while at Berkeley Temple the faithful janitor, 
Mr. Moning, who has counted the congrega- 
tions every Sunday for years said there were 
about as many present.as usual. 

Preachers of ability and repute were found 
at the various churches. One reason why 
Warren Avenue heads the list may be that 
John Robertson, the Scotch evangelist, has 
been occupying the pulpit during the summer 
and special services have been going on, but 
at nearly all the churches the reporter gained 
the impression of a-good degree of activity. 
Announcements of the summer schedule were 
conspicuously displayed, and ushers at Shaw- 
mut and Berkeley Temple offered attractive 
calendars recording the work and worship for 
the season. At Clarendon Street it was an- 
nounced that an open-air service is held on 
the steps every Sunday evening and on 
Wednesday evening as well. And it was 
also stated that a special prayer meeting 
would be held to seek divine guidance in the 
choice of a pastor. It must be somewhat of a 
spiritual discipline to our Baptist brethren at 
Clarendon Street, after praying so long fora 
successor to Dr. Gordon to be able to keep 
him so comparatively short a time. 


A Preacher from the World’s Fair City 


In the picturesque edifice at Allston, Rev. 
Charles L. Kloss of Webster Grover, Mo., 
pleaded vigorously for Religious Enthusiasm, 
himself a striking illustration of his theme. 
His boyish figure, alive with fire and force, is 
surmounted by a full brow and a face bear- 
ing strong lines of character. Like an elec- 
tric current, his fervor permeated the audi- 
ence, communicating to each a spark, till his 
hearers were all alive with interest in the 
speaker and his argument. Defining an en- 
thusiast as one possessed by a god, he con- 
tended that a man is a bundle of enthusiasms, 
some latent, others unacknowledged; and 
urged his hearers to tarn from the hollowness 
of worldly -fads and consecrate their powers 
and passion to the Supreme Person who alone 
can satisfy the human heart and who never 
disappoints those who give themselves unre- 
servedly to him. The pastor of one of the 
most active and self-reliant churches in the 
St. Louis region, it is easy to understand 
Mr. Kloss’s success in enlisting the co-opera- 
tion and developing the efficiency of the mem- 
bers of his congregation. 


A Coloradan at Shawmut 


The Shawmut preacher last.Sunday and 
next, Rev. F. T. Bayley, D. D., stands inthe 


front rank of the Congregational leaders in- 


the Rocky Mountain region. For the last 
ten years he has been. building up the Plym- 
outh Church in Denver, until it has become 
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the strongest of our order ini ttle éity. Before 
he went West he was an honored pastor in 
Portland, Me., and he has just declined an 
urgent invitation to a prominent field in Kan- 
sas City. 

His preaching last Sunday morning had the 
direct, earnest quality characteristic of the 
West. His subject seemed to possess and 
kindle him and was pressed straight home 
to the mind and the conscience. He used no 
notes and his style ranged from the conver- 
sational to the impassioned. His illustrations 
were chiefly from recent or contemporaneous 
history. The down-right common sense of 
his discourse and the keen application of his 
truth to modern life secured for him an ex- 
ceptionally attentive hearing. 

Starting with Paul’s injunction about not 
biting and devouring one another, Dr. Bayley 
declared that the great practical problem of 
this century is the art of living together. We 
have to live together, as our grandfathers did 
not. Moreover, it was never so much in the 
power of a man to harm or to serve his fellows. 
The great question is, What kind of a man is 
the twentieth century man. to be? Liberty 
must be subordinated to the law of love and 
God’s method of creating character must be 
emphasized. 


Bouquets by the Thousand 


This summer, as in past seasons, the flower 
department of the W. C. T. U. is doing a 
splendid work by acting as an intermediary 
between owners of flower gardens and the 
different hospitals, institutions and homes of 
Boston and individuals as well, whose close 
quarters admit of no garden strip. A half 
dozen of these devoted women give a good 
portion of Saturday to arranging and dis- 
tributing the flowers that come in great boxes 
from all over the state. Last Saturday, eight- 
een thousand bouquets were sent out. The 
wistful, appreciative faces of the little chil- 
dren who have learned to come to the base- 
ment of the Congregational House every Sat- 
urday afternoon give eloquent testimony to 
the value of this work. 





Christian News from Every where 


The Anglican bishop of Liverpool has let be 
known his sympathy with and indorsement 
of a mission which Messrs. Torrey. and Alex- 
ander are to hold in that city, and The Church 
Times is shocked that the bishop or any other 
Anglicans could for a moment imagine that 


they have anything to learn from the Chicago 


evangelist and singer. 


Belfast, Ireland, has been torn up over the 
issue of Sunday delivery of postal matter. 
The city council had petitioned the postmas- 
ter-general to grant such delivery. Deputa- 
tions from the Presbyterian, Methodist and 
Episcopalian churches waited on ‘the city 
council and brought about a garmtens of 
the request. 


A writer in The Examiner emai who 


bases ‘his testimony on recent thorough inves- 
tigation of the missions of the London Mis- 


sionary Society in India ap y pays that there 
is a non-native “ whose judg- 
ment of missionaries nesta t6 bé corrected by 


that of native heathen Witich, at least, 
comes in contact with the heralas of Chris- 
tianity.”’ 

People who spend the next three or four 
weeks at Northfield will-find the “post con- 
ferences addresses ” in progress, the speakers 
being Prof. James Orr of Glasgow, Rev. Grif- 
fith Thomas of London, and until Sept. 1, 
Rev. Samuel Chadwick of Leeds. There are 
certain advantages in being at Northfield 
after the conference crowds have gone, espe- 
cially with such opportunities for instruction 
and fellowship.as are being — each 
_yearinan increasing number. . .. 
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Oped ‘Doors for Missions in Missachusetts 


:. By Rev. Ozora: S. = Ph. D., NoCENae : 


Persons whose humahitarian sympa- 
thies are utterly sincere have been known 
to go slumming under the care of a police 
officer in Whitechapel, quite forgetting 
the misery of the “Block,” and the 
wretchedness of “ Peanut Village,” five- 
minutes’ walk from their beautiful Mass- 
achusetts homes. The novel, the dra- 
matic and the distant assert themselves 
in immediate appeal; the near and the 
known must clamor for audience. 

So it is with the imperative present 
cl of home missions in the Bay State. 
We have been accustomed for so long to 
consider the outreaching hands of India 
and the Isles as the paramount fact in 
missionary appeal, that we must accus- 
tom ourselves to the near and clamant 
call of the little Syrias, the little Swe- 
dens, the little nations of every sort in 
Boston, Worcester, Lawrence and Hol- 
yoke ; we must reckon with the problem 
of the country town, where the children 
of the former native land-owners are for- 
saking the land and the children of the 
foreign-born are possessing it. Never be- 
fore have there been such open doors for 
home missions in Massachusetts. 


IN THE COUNTRY 


The first area of enlarging opportunity 
is the country village with its contribut- 
ing township. The problem of the rural 
community has been exploited consider- 
ably for several years. Those who under- 
stand it best recognize much truth in the 
general statements concerning the deca- 
dence of these country villages ; but they 
agree that the conclusions have often 
been more dramatically sensational than 
accurate. There is a problem; but it is 
neither so great nor so hopeless as it has 
been too commonly represented. 

This problem the ministers of the Con- 
gregational churches, aided by the Massa- 
chusetts Home Missionary Society, are 
attacking with courage and success. The 
pessimists are among literary men and 
newspaper reporters, not with our field 
workers and missionary pastors. The 
difficulty of the problem is, nevertheless, 
most apparent to those most intimately 
concerned with practical enterprises for 
its solution. The drift of the young 
people is still steady toward the larger 
centers ; the influx of foreigners, particu- 
larly of Scandinavian and French stock, 
continues. The social content of the 
gospel, finding expression in the so-called 
institutional church of the city, must be 
realized no less in a readjustment to new 
conditions in the country towns. 

To face this problem requires strength, 
skill and courage of a rare sort. The 
pastor of one of our Home Missionary 
churches in Massachusetts: must be con- 
tent with a small salary, which renders 
impossible for him many advantages of 
fellowship and travel. Indeed, the task 
and the sacrifice involved in accepting 


. many of these positions at home are al- . 
been compelled to inaugurate every year™ 


most as great as the corresponding con- 
ditions in the foreign field. There is 
quite as much difficulty in reaching with 
the claim of the gospel and church, 4 
profane, indifferent, Sunday-working man 


in a Massachusetts farming community 
as there is in winning a convert from the 
depths of Chinese heathenism, The pas- 
tors of our aided churches need sympa- 
thy, encouragement and fellowship. 

One of the peculiar privileges of the 
new secretary is to be just this gift of 
personal counsel and cheer. Dr. Emrich 
must not be made the slave of routine 
and small duties so that he can have no 
time to carry on his study of the Bible 
and his reading. No man could have 
been found better fitted than he to carry 
enthusiasm for study and wise, practical 
service, new visions of truth, fresh 
glimpses into the depths of the devo- 
tional life, to the parsonages of our aided 
churches. This. is fully as much the 
supreme function of his new work as it 
is to organize the state enterprises, yoke 
churches, solve practical difficulties, or 
address conferences, “It will require but 
a short term of sefvice to demonstrate 
the inestimable worth of this personal 
relationship between the great-hearted 





A GREETING FROM PRESIDENT 
HOPKINS 


It is a pleasure, ds one of its newly 
elected officials, to Yoin. in congratulating 
owr own state Home. Missionary - Society 
upon the acquisition of its new ‘secretary; 
to wish for him as its chief executive 
distinguished success and to anticipate for 
the society a new era of power and blessing. 
Massachusetts seems alive to her increasing 
responsibilities, 

HENRY HOPKINS 


—Presideni Massachusetts Home Missionary Society, 
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fraternal secretary and the pastors. He 
will help in effecting the mutual under- 
standing of the fact that the aided 
churches are not'poor relatives, but equal 
partners with the richer churches in the 
divine enterprise Of the kingdom of God. 


IN THE CITY 


The second area of enlarged oppor- 
tunity which claims the service of the 
society is the city. One of the most 
sighificant documents published by any 
of our missionary agents in a long time 
is Secretary Coit’s Immigration to Mass- 
achusetts. The pamphlet ought to bein 
the hands of every pastor and member of 
‘ourchurches. Of the entire population 
of Massachusetts 62 per cent. is of foreign 
‘parentage. This percentage reaches the 


startling figure of 86 in Fall River, 83 in 


Holyoke and Lawrence, 72 in Boston, 71 
in New Bedford, 67 in Worcester and 54 
in Springfield. The Dominion Line of 
steamers, since the establishment of -its 
Mediterranean service to Boston, has 
brought an increasing number of Italian 


immigrants, 
To meet this condition the society has 


more and mote work’ for these foreign- 
speaking . They must have preach- 
ing ‘and storat care from those who 


can speak their language. The scope of 


this work is probably not fully under- 
stood by the majority of the members 
of our churches. The society has become 
almost,an American Board for the Bay 
State. The old work, that is, to aid the 
weaker churches of our order in the state, 
is still the supreme task ; but meantime 
missionary endéavor among Armenians, 
Finns, French, Germans, Greeks, Italians, 
Norwegians, Poles, Swedes and Syrians 
has been undertaken and its demand is 
felt by the executive committee with 
increasing emphasis each year. The last 
report shows that nearly 38 per cent. of 
the funds used for missionary service in 
the state were employed in this foreign 
home work. The greatest wisdom, pa- 
tience and tact are necessary for success 
in this field. For the achievement of 
such success the new secretary brings 
peculiar gifts, Hehas command of sev- 
eral languages, understands the embar- 
rassments of the immigrant, and will be 
patient, firm and wise in this department 
of the society’s work. 


THE MAN HIMSELF 


Surely another great opportunity be- 
fore the society is the coming of the new 
secretary himself. More than once he 
has been laughingly termed the new 
bishop of the Congregational churches. 
in Massachusetts. We Congregational- 
ists have sometimes grievously misused 
@ word because we are provoked at the 
false accidentals which others insist upon 
making essential toit. So we have used 
the term bishop. There is no better 
term, however, by which to describe the 
new secretary. God has endowed him 
with the rare gifts—richly mingled, wisely 
cultured, lavishly bestowed—of insight, 
sympathy, patience, tact and firmness. 
No dictum of a body of men, no imposi- 
tion of hands can add any special prerog- 
ative to this bestowment of God. 

Dr. Emrich is te be a bishop in the 
essential apostolic sense, and he now 
comes to his throne of service for which 
years of pastoral experience have been 
fitting him. He is a practical mystic. 
He draws deep from the wells of Scrip-” 
ture and the devotional literature of the 
church. He has the spirit of the true 
priest. He never handles a. truth as if 
it were not holy. He dignifies what he 
does. -He wears a clerical dress, preaches 
in a Geneva gown, as a teacher, admin- 
isters the communion in his ordinary 
dress, as one of the brethren. An hour 
of companionship with him is an illu- 
mination and an inspiration. 

_ Dr. Emrich cannot tell a story; he is 
no after-dinner wit; but he has the most — 
delicate appreciation of true humor. He 
‘will create no sensation in his new office ; 
but wisely, bravely and quietly will as. 
sume his trust. The Congregational 
churches of Massachusetts have put Dr, 
Emrich into this new position. He has 
sacrificed money and an easier service for 
us. We must love him and support him 
‘oyally. The burdén is not all his. Half - 
‘js ours. His offering’ is himself; ours” 
must be personal ‘also’; we must ‘enter’ 
the open door together. 
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A Liberal Southerner’s View of the Negro Problem 


A Plea for Careful Discriminations and the Avoidance of Extreme Positions 


{Many of our readers will recall the article 
in our issue of Aug. 1, entitled The New 
Negro and What He Wants. In ita liberally 
educated and broad-minded Negro set forth 
his ideals and ambitions for his race. Be- 
lieving that representatives of all parties to 
this great problem should have a hearing, we 
have secured the following article from one 
who himself admirably represents the pro- 
gressive white element of the South. Pro- 
fessor Mims occupies the chair of English 
literature at Trinity College, Durham, N. C., 
one of the best equ'pped institutions in 
the South. He has been spending the past 
summer at Cambridge, doing special work in 
the Harvard library in connection with the 
life of Sidney Lanier to be published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Professor Mims’s 
father fought in the Confederate armies and 
while he himself has grown up since the war, 
his conditions and sympathies are all with 
the best life of the South. As respects his 
position on theological as well as social ques- 
tions, he belongs to that increasing number 
of younger men in‘the South who keep their 
minds open to new truths and who are imbued 
with the modern spirit.—Epiroks. } 


Any one who thinks that he has a com- 
plete solution of the Negro problem is apt 
to be mistaken. It is so complicated— 
and the issues of it are so far in the 
future—that one can only work in the 
faith that all will be well, though now he 
sees but a short distance. But two im- 
portant duties devolve upon all those 
who thiok or speak or write about the 
problem—first, to make distinctions, and 
second, to lay the emphasis where it 
needs to be laid at a particular time and 
in a particular place. 

And first as to making distinctions. 
There are extreme Southerners and lib. 
eral Southerners. The extreme South- 
erner has some of the bitter feeling of 
war and reconstruction times for the 
North; he is sectional in his ideas, pas- 
sionate, prejudiced, unreasonable. He 
believes that the Negro is of an inferior 
race and will degenerate rather than 
evolve; and he establishes his opinion by 
a patched-up biology or by Scriptural 
‘osauthority—becoming at times blasphe- 
mous in his interpretation of God’s ways 
with men. He emphasizes the ignorant 
and criminal Negro, forgetting James 
and Peter and John who have established 
barber shops and brick factories and 
schools. He is the apologist of lynching 
on utterly illogical grounds; if peonage 
is discovered, he falls to abusing those 
who attack it. The extreme Southerner 
has been much in evidence this summer ; 
the Northern people seem to have a way 
of discovering him and making money 
out of him at Chautauquas and by pub- 
lishing his books. Editor Graves, Sena- 
tor Tillman, Major Vardaman and Tom 
Dixon have inflamed the popular mind 
with apologies for lynching and pictures 
of race wars. They cannot. be too se- 
verely condemned by men of all sections. 

Not so well known, but up to this time 
far more influential, is the libera} South. 
erner, who, realizing that in the Civil 


War his people—brave, loyal and sincere , 
—were caught in the toils of a great... 


tragedy, has tried to reconstract Sonth- 


By Pror. Epwin MIMs 


ern life on a new and more permanent 
basis. He rises above sectionalism; he 
forgets, or tries to, the reconstruction 
period, when bis people were submitted 
to a humiliation never before or since 
undergone by the Anglo-Saxon race. He 
not only does not hate the Negro, he does 
all he can to help him; the money given 
him for schools since the war is evidence 
of that fact. He does not believe in 
social equality, nor in universal suffrage ; 
but he stands for Jegal justice and limited 
suffrage, impartially enforced. 

Up to this time the liberal Southerner 
has steadily defeated any suggestion look- 
ing towards the separation of the school 
funds, he has condemned and put down 
peonage, and he has spoken through 
press, from pulpit and platform of the 
crime of lynching. Such men are Judge 
Jones of Alabama, who has done valiant 
service in exposing and punishing white 
men engaged in peonage ; Governor Ay- 
cock of North Carolina, who in his last 
message spoke strongly and effectively in 
favor of the education of the Negro; 
Chancellor Hill of Georgia, who at Rich- 
mond in April made an address on the 
Negro problem that was enthusiastically 
received by men of the South and the 
North, who crowded even the aisles of 
the theater. President Kilgo of Trinity 
College has on several occasions given 
vigorous expression to the better aca- 
demic opinion of the South. And more 
encouraging even than the utterances 
of these men is an enlightened public 
sentiment, much of which expresses it- 
self ina quiet way in the recognition of the 
industrial and civic rights of the Negro. 

There are the extreme Northerner 
and the liberal Northerner. The former 
thinks always of the progressive Negro— 
generally the Mulattoes found in North- 
ern cities—knowing nothing whatever of 
the masses of criminal and ignorant black 
folks that live in the swamps and rural 
districts of the South. He is an idealist 
and talks abstractly of the equality of 
all men. He cannot see that the re- 
construction policy of the Government 
was a great mistake, however natural it 
may have been. If you ask him what he 
would do if suddenly the voting popula- 
tion of Massachusetts should be increased 
by the addition of an equal number of 
ignorant Negroes, he thinks he would 
submit to their domination. He has 
never seeu the problem in its practical 
aspects, nor felt the situation concretely. 
He has given all his sympathy to the 
Southern Negro and none to the Southern 
white man, who since the war has had 
to master obstacles almost overwhelming. 

The extreme Northerner thinks of the 
extreme Southerner and not of the liberal, 
and rages with indignation against the 
fire-eaters. Or, what is harder to bear, 
he adopts a condescending and patron- 
izing air towards the South, looking at 
,everything from the outside. He has 
never really or imaginatively put himself 
in, the place of the Southern white people. 
Dr. Hillis is, for the present, the most 
pronounced leader of this type. : 


The number of liberal Northerners has 
constantly increased during the past few 
years. The experience of the Govern- 
ment in dealing with the Philippines has 
opened the minds of many to a vivid reali- 
zation of theSouthern problem. Moresig- 
nificant than this has been the effect 
of contact with the Southern people 
in educational conferences at Winston- 
Salem, Athens and Richmond. Such men 
as Dr. Lyman Abbott, Mr. Albert Shaw, 
Editor McKelway, Mr. Robert C. ome 
have seen the situation in the South as it 
is and are doing constructive work in re- 
moving prejudices and in creating a na- 
tional spirit. They have been misunder- 
stood by the extreme Northerner and the 
extreme Southerner, but they are working 
hand in hand—and heart to heart—with 
the liberal Southerner. They point with 
admiration to the work done by the 
Southern people in industry, in education, 
in literature, under most distressing cir- 
cumstances. They donot judge the South 
by its political leaders. They know the si- 
lent forces that are at work now that will 
mean vastly significant results for the 
next generation, and they are not dis- 
turbed overmuch by the raging passion 
of Tillman or the envenomed fury of Dix- 
on’s The Leopard’s Spots. 

Recent events have brought into promi- 
nence the extreme Negro. The disturb- 
ance at Mt. Zion Church in Boston—over- 
stated by the extreme Southerner and un- 
derstated by the extreme Northerner—is 
indicative of a widespread tendency in 
the Negro race. The disturbing element 
there was not of the rabble; they were, 
for the most part, cultured and influen- 
tial Negroes. While some of those who 
helped prepare the questions to be sub- 
mitted to Dr. Washington regret the 
extreme measures of Trotter and Martin, 
it remains true that there is a large ele- 
ment of Hoston Negroes—and indeed, 
of Negroes throughout the country— 
positively and aggressively opposed to 
Booker Washington. A prominent writer 
of Boston tells me that recently while 
lecturing to a Negro audience in this 
city he incidentially mentioned Up from 
Slavery as one of the best books of re- 
cent years—a statement loudly hissed 
by some of the audience. It is also to 
be remembered that of the five delegates 
to the recent Afro-American Council 
at Louisville—supposed to be the best 
representatives of the race in Boston 
—all but Assistant District Attorney 
Lewis and, perhaps, one other—were 
involved in the riot at Mt. Zion Church. 
It is useless to minimize this fact: that 
under the excitement of the moment 
they should have carried their opposi- 
tion to such violent and outrageous ex- 
tremes is indicative of a danger in the 
future. 

Such men are idealists and as such are 
bitterly opposed to a man who is above 
all practical and sensible; they would 
see their race come at once into the full 
possession of all the privileges and oppor- 
tunities of an advanced civilization ; they 
fret because of the Veil; they are bitter 
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towards the South; they think only of 
themselves—and that in very selfish way 
—and not of the masses of their race. 
In the South this element rather with- 
draws itself from their race—they are 
‘‘quality” folks. A notable expression 
of the feeling of the most highly edu- 
cated Negroes is found in Professor Du 
Bois’s Souls of Black Folk—a very mov- 
ing and tragic book—by a man who has 
reasons to feel the Veil. But it will be 
unfortunate if a large number of Negroes 
read it and become influenced by it to 
complain and even despair of their fu- 
ture. 

In striking contrast with Professor 
Du Bois—thoroughly sincere but an ex- 
tremist—is Booker Washington, who is 
pre-eminently sensible, fair-minded, prac- 
tical. Whether he speaks in Atlanta or 
Boston, he is always pre-eminently fair 
to the Southern people; he has never 
appealed to the prejudices of the extreme 
Northerner or the extreme Negro; he 
has occupied the position of the liberal 
Southerner. He has been misunderstood: 
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because he believes that for the present 
the great need of his race is industrial 
education, some have said that he is op- 
posed to higher education; because he 
believes that for the present the Negro 
should not make much ado about certain 
social and political privileges, they insist 
that he is the enemy of his race. 

There has seldom been a time in his- 
tory when a man was so fitted to meet a 
critical situation as hé. His recent 
speeches at Louisville, Atlanta and Bos- 
ton should be read by all men at this 
time of intense excitement. His words 


—supported by a life of constructive 


effort—are a standing protest against the 
extreme Northerner who will persist in 
seeing things in the abstract rather than 
in the concrete; against the extreme 
Southerner who would shut the open 
door of hope in the face of every aspir- 
ing Negro; and against the extreme 
Negro who would forget what Southern 
people have done for him and would look 
to outside forces entirely for the solu- 
tion of his problems. The fair-minded, 
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sensible people of the whole nation ought 
to rally to him in his great work. 

One feature of his speeches needs to 
be noted. He emphasizes the points that 
need emphasizing at a particular time 
and in a particular place. In Boston, 
for instance, he said nothing about 
lynching or peonage, for Boston Negroes 
had heard enough of that. He said little 
about the sufferings of his people in the 
South ; he rather pointed to the disadvan- 
tages that the Northern Negroes have to 
contend with. That is the height of 
wisdom. 

;More and more I believe that the state. 
ment of truth is a question of emphasis. 
The liberals of all races and sections need 
now to. unite on these three particular 
measures : opposition to lynching under 
any and all circumstances ; the education 
of the Negro—especially, for the masses, 
industrial education ; and political justice 
under the amended constitutions of the 
Southern states. By doing this much 
they will do much to discredit all ex- 
treme men. 





A Forward Step in Religious 
Education 
BY I, N. HALLIDAY, OAKLAND, CAL. 


The kind notices recently published in The 
Congregationalist, referring to the complete 
organization of the First Congregational Sun- 
day sehool in Oakland, has called out numer- 
ous requests for information. An outline of 
the organization may. be of benefit to intend 
ing inquirers and an even larger Sunday 
school constituency. 


Departments 


1, Cradle Roll—Babies to Beginners. 

2. Beginners—3 to 5 years, inclusive. 

3. Primary—5 to 8 years, a 

4. Junior—® to 12 years, 5 

5. Intermediate—13 to 16 years, “ 

6, Senior—17 to 20 years, m 

7. Adults—Young People and Special Adult 
classes. 

8. Normal—To train future teachers, Special Pas- 
tors’ and Superintendents’ teacher-training classes. 

The school has provided a reference and reading 
library for teachers, of nearly one hundred vol- 
umes. 

Courses of study have been arranged as follows: 


Cradle Roll 


The mothers are asked to teach the babies an 
evening prayer and the verse, ‘Suffer the chil- 
dren,” etc. 


Beginners’ Department 


Many simple Bible verses are learned. The 
verse, ‘Suffer the children,’ the Lord’s Prayer and 
a child’s song form the requirement. 


Primary 

A series of Bible stories suited to child life. A 
picture accompanies each lesson, upon which is 
printed a memory text, to be learned by concert 
repetition during the session. Each child receives 
a picture. These are kept and tied together with 
ribbon at the close of each quarter, when a pretty 
portfolio cover is given each child who has a com- 
plete set of pictures, showing perfect attendance. 
In case of sickness or unavoidable absence the 
pupil loses no credit. 

First year: review of beginner’s requirement; 
God’s love, John 3: 16; the Golden Rule, Matt. 7: 
12; hymn, [ think when I read that sweet story 
of old. Second year: Psalm 23; three verses on 
giving, Acts 20: 35; 2 Cor. 9:7; Luke 3: 11 (Am. 
Rev.) ; three on doing, Acts 10: 38; Ec, 9: 10: 
Gal. 6:°10; hymn, I love Thy Kingdom, Lord. 
Third year: The Beatitudes; shortened Command- 
ments; twelve selected verses, one each month. 
Gen, 1: 1; Ps. 119: 105; John 3; 16; John 14: 2; 
John 10: 9; John 14: 15; Proy.4: 18; Matt, 11; 28; 


Matt. 11: 29; Matt. 11: 30; Ps. 92:1; Luke 2:11; 
hymn, My faith looks up to Thee; memory texts 
of lessons during session. 


Junior 


A series of lessons more consecutive, dealing with 
Bible characters in story form. The Bible will be 
covered in three years. Each Sunday a slip bear- 
ing & memory text and containing the gist of the 
story, but with words left blank, is handed to the 
pupil, to be brought the following Sunday, properly 
filled out. Upon each returned slip is affixed a gold 
star. At the end of the quarter if the set is com- 
plete, showing perfect attendance and lesson work, 
@ Commendation Card, signed by pastor and junior 
principal. is given. These slips can be bound to- 
gether, illustrated with Perry or other pictures, 
made up as a book, with cover, title page, index, 
maps, illustrations, etc., affording useful entertain - 
ment for the pupils. Classes may have competitive 
work, as well as social week-day intercourse, while 
thus employed in book-making. In three years 
the pupil will have made his own history of the Bi- 
ble characters. 

First year: John10: 1-14. Ten Commandments ; 
The two great commandments, Matt. 22: 37-40; 
Christ’s new commandment, John 13: 34; hymn, 
Rock of Ages. Second year: Psalm1 : 6; Apostles’ 
Creed; 1 Cor. 13; selected verses on missions, 
temperance, etc., Mark 16: 15; Luke 10: 2; James 
1: 27; Isa. 6: 8; Rev. 21; 23-26; 1 Thess. 5: 
22; Prov. 16: 32; Matt. 5: 8; Phil. 4: 8; Eph. 
6: 13; the Books of the Bible; hymn, Holy, Holy, 
Holy, Lord God Almighty. Third year: Names of 
the Apostles; the Question Book (prepared by 
Pennsylvania State Sunday School Association), 
containing ten views of Life of Christ, ten sketches 
of Outline Geography, ten stories of Old Testament 
history; hymn, Onward, Christian Soldiers; the 
memory verses of the lesson to be learned each 
week; outline and colcred map drawing, handi- 
craft and special work to receive particular recog- 
nition. 


Intermediate 


First Year Classes (13 and 14 years). 

Text-book this year: The Life of Jesus, by 0. G.8. 
Wallace, D. D, The teachers are expected to pre- 
pare questions based upon the related Scripture, 
and hand one to five to each pupil, so that the whole 
class will cover the lesson when the parts come 
together. 


Second Year Classes (14 and 15 years). 

Old Testament Heroes. Teachers are provided 
with text-books selected from best writers. Pupils 
are to be given points of interest to look up during 
the week. The pedagogical “ point of contact” is 
the principle of nobility or heroism in the characters 
considered. 


Third Year Classes (15 and 16 years). 
New Testament Heroes. Half year~ Heroes after 


Christ. Half year—Heroic Incidents in the Life f. E 


Christ. “ Teachers,” ete., as above. 


Aged eye 


Senior 
First Year Classes (17 and 18 years). 
The Work and Teachings of Christ. Text books: 
8 & B. Harmony; Life of Christ, by S. Earl Taylor, 


etc., and select books, such as Giibert’s Student’s 
Life of Christ. 


Second Year Classes (18 and 19 years). 
Story of the Early Church, with special reference 


to missionary growth and the doing of things taught 
by Jesus. Select text-books. 


Third Year Classes (19 and 20 years). 

Elective studies—The Books of the Bible, The 
Parables of Christ, The Hebrew Prophets; or the 
Bible in three great divisions: The Story of Israel, 
The Story of Christ and The Story of the Early 
Church. Written work, made interesting so as to 
insure performance, is expected in this grade. 


Adult 


Course of study and relation to the school proper 
is decided by each class. 


Normal 


Future Teacher Classes—young people who agree 
to prepare themiselves for teaching in the Sunday 
school. A two-years’ course, comprising General 
Outlines and Critical Survey of the Bible, Study of 
the Child and the Artof Teaching. Present Teacher 
Classes, Addressed at convenient periods by pastor 
and superintendent, 


During vacation weeks in summer an “‘as- 
sembly schoo)” is held, with interesting ex- 
ercises. Omitting special days, such as Eas- 
ter, Children’s Day, etc., there are twenty-two 
Sundays in each half year to be provided with 
lessons. 


The requirements upon which promotion is 
based are, in the junior grades, in the nature 
of supplemental memory work. A series of 
examination questions may be arranged to 
test the senior grades before the close of the 
year. This system is not yet perfected. 


Teachers are to arrange for examinations 
and reviews as seems wisest after conference 
with superintendent. Great tact must be 
used in this department of Sunday school 
work, in view of the heavy demands made 
by the public school system. 

The occupations of the various departments 
durirg the regular session, though interesting 
will be enhanced immensely when each depart- 
ment has separate quarters, architecturally 
intended for Sunday school work. Churches 
fail jast here....A.thoroughly graded system, 
to be effective.in. molding Christian char- 
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CHAPTER XIII NORMAN REAPPEARS 


Sunday in camp, far from the town and 
churches, is seldom a religiousday. Some 
of the men go hunting or fishing ; others 
mend their clothes and foot-gear; some 
play games of cards and some doze away 
the hours, with a pipeful of tobacco be- 
tween the naps. 

It was on Sunday that Hilda felt the 
strangeness of her position most keenly. 
Until she came to camp she had this oasis 
of the week in which she was for the 
time lifted above her sordid life and 
helpedto put away her cares and trans- 
fer her homesickness to the heaven where 
the wicked cease from troubling and the 
weary are at rest. 

Sometimes through the week Andrews 
managed to hold smoke-talks with the 
boys, but these were far apart. 

But a change for the better took place 
toward the end of the first year Hilda 
spentin camp. The first convert at the 
little church in Woodside was a young 
Irishman, a veritable giant for strength, 
and though rather slow of thought, a 
deep thinker—no other, in fact, than Meg- 
gie’s old admirer, Norman Benton. 

He had drifted northward with the 
human tide and found a good job at the 
mill, where he had made himself both 
popular and useful. He thought himself 
satisfied with the place and work until 
one day he met Sandy McLean in the 
street, and they forgot old quarrels in a 
friendly talk. How little Norman had 
forgotten Meggie was shown within a 
week by his application to be transferred 
to Camp Number Ten. 

The first Sunday that Norman spent in 
camp Hilda was delighted to hear the 
hearty singing of ‘‘Nearer, my God, to 
Thee,” and wondered what had happened. 
Freckles had not said-a word to Meggie 
of his meeting with Norman. ° Sitting on 
a log by the shanty at Hilda’s side Meg- 
gie started as she heard the first notes of 
the hymn. 

“T. know that -voice,” 
** Where have I heard it?” 
“Do you?” asked Meggie, and tha 
was all. f 
Now the singing of the hymn came 
about on this wise. Afterdinner Norman 
had gone into the cockloft to read his 
Bible in quiet. Here was too good a 
chance to be lost. The men winked at 
one another, and then one shied an old 

shoepack into the loft. 

Norman looked to see if it was inten- 
tional, but every one seemed to be mind- 
ing his own business. So, while pretend- 
ing to go on with his own reading, he 
watched the men out of the corner of 
his eye. 

In. another moment an old moccasin 
struck the ink bottle and spattered the 
contents over Norman’s shirt. He was 
on the floor in an instant with a roar like 
an angry bull and ‘hurled the fellow who 
had fired the missile to the fl or. 

The man’s mates were for the moment 
too surprised to move, but the man who 
had fallen before Norman’s onslaught 
was the bully of the camp. It would 
never do te let a new comer boss the 


said Hilda. 


crowd, and with angry oaths they started 
for Norman. Slow as he was in his 
thinking, Norman was quick enough at 
this work. He seized a heavy peavey 
handle that a man was scraping smooth 
with a bit of glass and in a moment he 
had four men rolling on the floor. The 
next minute he came to himself and 
dropped the weapon. 

As the men noted how Norman handled 
himself, they kept a reepectful distance. 
The attack had been too sudden for them 
to get fighting mad, but they were still 
more astonished when Benton dropped 
on his knees and began to pray. They 
knew it was not through fear and were 
awed into silence. 

When he arose from his knees Norman 
held out his hands to the men. he had 
felled and said, ‘‘ Boys, 1’m afraid of no 
living man, but, I am afraid of losing my 
faith in God. Will you forgive me?” 

Norman completely mastered the situ- 
ation when he said: ‘‘ Hold on, boys, let’s 
have a sing;” and going to his kit he 
brought out a lot of second-hand hymn- 
books that Andrews had: received in a 
mission box. They were’ a mixed lot, 
and it took some time;to;find the hymn. 
Strange to say, those who. were not Chris- 
tians joined heartily in the ainging. 

John Smith looked on with a cynical 
smile, while the fighting was hot, but 
when the singing began he went over 
and invited Hilda and Meggie to join. 
He told them of Norman’s fight, and 
escorted them to places in the room. 
He sat and listened to their voices as 
they mingled with and spiritualized the 
voices of the men. Norman caught sight 
of Meggie and sang harder than ever. 
When it was over he came as shyly as 
a boy and shook hands with Hilda first 
and then with Meggie, who offered him 
her hand like a queen. She tried to im- 
agine how he had looked when he stood 
at bay with the. peavey handle in his 
hand and kept the crowd in fear. She 
liked to sing, and in her heart she had 
the sincerest respect for religion—Hilda’s 
religion, that is, not her father’s:; but she 
was not at all sure that she liked Norman 
in his new 16‘e as a Christian, 

Every Sunday after this, for a while, 
Norman had a Sunday school, or. perhaps 
it would be better to say, a singing hour 
with a little Bible.reading and prayer, 
and just a bit of talk thrown in. 

When the men came back from the 
woods and were told of the afternoon 
scrimmage and the singing some of them 
were for packing Norman off. 

**Ye’d better go slow,” said Freckles ; 
‘he don’t pack off so easily. Why, he 
flung McNaughton down like a bag. of 
chaff.” it 

“Yes,” added another, “che has the 
stuff, and is a mighty good singer, too.” 

The foreman, although a wicked man, 
sided with Norman from purely. worldly 
motives. Fer Norman soon acquired a 
wonderful influence over the men, often 
getting them home on -wet days before 
they had spent their Jast.dollar. 

One thing which happened did more to 
give him this inflaence than his singing 
and speaking and general cheerful ways. 


It was a week of dismal rain, and half 
of Camp Number Ten were down at the 
villages, most of them spending their 
money like fools. 

Suddenly a cry of fire was heard—a 
terrible foe in any circumstance, but in 
wood towns, without the appliances of a 
fire-brigade, it would appal the stoutest 
heart. 

The men rushed out of the saloons and 
stores and formed a line, and buckets 
were handed from one to another ; but it 
was soon clear that the house was 
doomed. Several families were living in 
it at the time, but so sudden was the 
alarm that they barely escaped with their 
lives. 

When all were out, as they believed, 
the piercing scream of a woman rose 
above the roar of the flames, She had 
rushed out of the building with a pillow 
clasped to her bosom and left her babyon . 
the bed. She made a frantic effort to go 
back, but was held by the men. Great 
belching volumes of flamesmoke came 
out of the lower door which was illumi- 
nated at times by a dull-red glow from 
the fire behind. 

It was then that Norman showed the 
man he was. Rushing past the crowd, 
who held the mother, he was lost in the 
cloud of smoke. , 

The mother fainted, and it seemed a 
long time to the terror-stricken crowd, 
but it was only a moment before they 
heard him at the second-story window. 

**Get a blanket, quick,” he cried. 

In an instant a lumberman’s Mackinaw 
blanket was spread, held by willing hands, 
and the baby, wrapped in as many sheets 
and coverlids as Norman could grab in 
the dark, was dropped safely into it. 

The next moment Norman leaped, and 
such was the concussion that many 
thought that he was dead, as he bounded 
over and over with the impetus of the 
spring, and then lay still. But he was, 
only stunned, and came to, to find the 
woman whose child he had saved kissing 
his hands and calling him endearing 
names, while her husband, big McNaugh- 
ton, stood looking on with all his hate 
turned to gratitude. 

But Norman cared little for the hero 
worship, though more and more for grati- 
tude that led to opportunities of helpful- 
ness. For he was one of the happy souls 
who, when. they give themselves, give 
themselves with all their heart. When 
he was not singing the songs of Zion, 
that meant so much to him now, the song 
that was oftenest on his lips, especially 
when he was alone and could sing it with- 
out fear of ridicule or interruption, was 
a song he had found in a book and set to 


. music of his own heart’s making: 


Oh, red and rosy were her cheeks 
And coal black was her hair: 
And costly were the gems of gold 

That my Irish girl did wear. 


And he smiled to himself when he 
thought how poor his Irish girl had been, 
and was still, and that it would be for 
him to give her the first jewels she had 
ever owned. He did not know that 
always, night and day, on Meggie’s heart 
rose and fell a worn gold chain, at the 
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end of which hung a little cross—her 
mother’s dying gift. 
And Meggie never dreamed, and might, 


for a-moment at least, have beén angry if. 


she could have known that Norman car- 
ried a plain gold ring, which he had 
bought long ago, as a pledge and prophecy 
of his own hopes. 

CHAPTER XIV. ‘INDIAN SUMMER? 


After September gales and clear Octo- 
ber’s sharp white frosts and fitful snows 
came Indian summer, with bright skies 


and balmy airs. For three weeks morn. 


came in with amber mist and day went 
out in rosy beauty. On the edge of the 
clearing a few giant pines stood out 
against the sky. The little lake below 
was like a pool of cobalt, placid as a mir- 
ror, save where its surface was broken 
into tiny V-shaped ripples by the low 
flight of the wild ducks near its further 
shore, The air was so warm that winter 
seemed incredible. The very snakes had 
come out to sun themselves on the warm 
earth. 

In the still afternoon the only sign of 
life about the camp was the smoke which 
rose from the shanty where supper for 
nearly two hundred men was cooking. 
Jack was busy there, the children had 
gone to inspect their rabbit traps, the 
baby was asleep in the hut. Hilda sat in 
the warm glow of the slanting sun. Her 
hands were folded in her lap, her breath 
came softly, her dark eyes seemed to be 
far away. For once she was dreaming, 
and the years of her youth unfolded be- 
fore her. The peace of old home days, 
the blessing of dependence where love 
was true, the happiness of childish com- 
panionships and the visions of youth 
came back to her—and with a pang re- 
turned the thought that even to dream of 
those she left and who had cast her off 
was a.disloyalty to children and husband. 

The bell rang out overhead, the child 
stirred and called, and she rose with a 
long-drawn sigh and went in to prepare 
the supper. 

The little room was only eight by twelve. 
Sleeping berths were set one above the 
other. A table, two chairs and some shoe 
boxes nailed to the logs for a pantry, 
made the furnishing. What served fora 
stove, set upon a packing-box to bring it 
within reach, had once been the oven of a 
cooking-stove. Thecontrast between the 
peaceful beauty of her vision and the 
hard reality of her bare log home, set in 
its corner of the rough clearing, for a 
moment was indescribably depressing. 

Meggie ran over that afternoon, as she 
so often did. As she was in one of her 
most teasing moods, the atmosphere of 
the room changed as if by magic from 
grave to gay. 

But it changed back again when Jack 
came in. One of his offices was waiting 
on the table, and his own supper was 
postponed until the appetite of the 
workers had been satisfied and the dishes 
cleared away and washed. But supper 
in the camp was neither a formal nor a 
lingering meal, and he was not long in 
Hmping back to the hut, for he was very 


Jame. 


He greeted Meggie with a pleasant 
word, but she could see that he was 
troubled. After supper she excused her- 
self, and went back to wait for her 
father’s coming from the village, where 
he had gone on an errand for the foreman 
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that’ morning. 
foreman took revenge for her rejection by 
picking out her father to go to the village, 
where: the smell of whisky made him 
mad for drink; 

Hilda had seen her husband’s trouble, 
and fot once was glad to have Meggie go. 
Even the poorest household must meet 
its trials and solve its problems without 
outside help or interference. And Hilda 
was jealous, as every good wife is, of 
having her husband show his moods of 
depression even to her dearest friend. 

“What is it, dear?” said Hilda, an- 
swering her husband’s look. 

* Bad news, as usual. .Camp breaks up 
next week, and then what shall we do?” 

“Well, don’t worry. We've known 
that for a long time now. The camp 
must follow the pines. Don’t think of it 
tonight. I have a good supper and the 
children are well. I’m sure we have 
much to be;thankful for.” 

That's it—the children ! Jack ought 
to be in school and Mary, too; and none 
of them have clothes. I feel as blue as a 
whetstone.” 

“Well, we shall get along. 
we always have.” 

There are #0me faces that seem to 
carry the secret of perpetual youth. 
Wrinkles assert themselves reluctantly 
and fade out quickly at the bidding of a 
smile. And im those smiles that come so 
readily, as well ‘as in the still depths of 
the eyes that mirror thought, the secret 
charm of sympathy, which is itself un- 
dying youth, appears, : 

Hilda Clitheroe had not come yet to 
the full age for wrinkles. A child-wife, 
after experience of motherhood and long 
trial of want and sorrow, she was still 
young in years, but younger in the 
womanly attraction of a considerate and 
sympathetic heart. 

After supper she sat down to mend 
the children’s clothes. ‘‘ Mistress of 
patches” she might have called herself, 
and taken the prize for deft and exquisite 
adaptation of shreds and scraps to rough 
garments at which the ragman would 
have frowned. More love has gone into 
darns and patches since the world began, 
than ever spent itself in choosing fresh 
and costly garments. For those who 
have little else to give, give most of 
themselves. Hilda had unusual oppor- 
tunities of showing love in this direction, 
and used them with a devotion which 
was one of the elements of her abiding 
cheerfulness. Service is the straight 
road to affection always, and Hilda was 
inventive of ingenious ministries, and 
rich in love. 

The supper had been a good ‘one, for 
this too was one of Hilda’s gifts and one 
of her appeals to hope. While she worked 
Jack took down his fiddle and began to 
play. 

First he struck up a jig and the bare 
feet of little Jack and his sister beat 
upon the floor in time. Presently. he 
heard overhead the honk of the wild 
geese flying southward, proclaiming win- 
ter close at hand, and he began to change 
his 4ime. Slower and slower camé the 
notes, with a growing voice of wailing 
in them, until the tears came to Hilda’s 
eyes and the little folks kept quiet as 
mice in their cornér. So he played him- 
self into the blues again and hung up the 
fiddle with a sigh. 


You know 


9 Jaton ? 


Meggie knew. that the ' 
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‘Then Hilda quickly dried her tears and 
began to encourage Jack oncé more, : 

“It will be lonesome for a while,” she 
said, in answer to his unspoken thought ; 
“but the foreman says we can get all this 
land for a song, now the timber is gone,. 
and take our own time for payment. 
Little Jack will soon be big enough to 
help.. We can manage some way, and, if . 
nothing better turns up, we can go to one 
ef, the camps — I’m sure you can 
get a job.” 

Lonesome it was sure to be, for the 
primeval forest is gay and animated in 
comparison with a deserted lumber camp. 

So Hilda began to prepare for the break- 
ing up. The wind rose in the night and 
blew harder and harder until the trees 
groaned and the shanty rocked. The 
peace of the Indian summer had gone by. 
The morning was ushered in with blind- 
ing sleet and snow. The little lake was 
a-dark gray, and only the sedges showed 
their yellow and sere stalks. Little ici- 
cles were pendent on the rank grasses 
that bordered it. Winter had come in 
good earnest and with it the stern trials 
of life and the suffering of the poor. No 
dreams today! no memories! but hard 
realities that often are our kindest 
friends, because they keep us from the 
brooding that borders on despair. 


(To be continued.) 





Sparks from Other Anvils 


OPIUM IN THE PHILIPPINES 


The Indian Witness speaks thus strongly 
against any sanction of the opium trade in the 
Philippines on the part of our Government: 
“Tt seems inexplicable that the American Gov- 
ernment should be a party to a policy which 
the enlightened moral sense of Christendom 
condemns. English archbishops and bish- 
ops, and men of the highest position, so- 
cially and intellectually, contend with vehe- 
ment earnestness that the opium traffic as 
conducted by the British Government in In- 
dia is a national scandal and an indefensible 
crime, discrediting to a painful degree the 
fair fame of a Christian nation. Especially is 
this attitude maintained toward the Indian 
Government’s opium traffic with China. From 
every point of view the connection of the 
State with a demoralizing traffic of this char- 
acter is utterly inexcusable. We devoutly 
hope that the American people will make 
their voice heard on this question in no un- 
equivocal manner, and that the honor of the 
nation may not be sullied by definitely enter- 
ing into a co-partnership in the horrible busi- 
ness of ruining the bodies and souls of men 
through the demoralizing opium habit.” 


THE CHILDREN’S OLAIM 


It may be necessary to relieve ministers of 
some of the many superfluous tasks laid upon 
them in these days in order to enable them to 
undertake the cure of the children’s souls, 
It will certainly be necessary to grow a race 
of teachers, whether voluntary or paid, in all 
the churches, who will undertake to help in 
this most important work.— London Examiner. 


THIS APPLIES TO MINISTERS TOO 


The Springfleld Republican thus champions 
the rights of older men: “It is just as well to 
correct the impression that long experience, 
the ripe wisdom of advancing years, the severe 
training and discipline of the maturer man- 
hood no longer count, and count heavily, in 
this world, whatever a man’s work may be. 
Every country needs its older generation for 
leadership, guidance and counsel; the coun- 
try that does not have that advantage may 
go up Hike a rocket but it will come down like 
a stick. 
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Valder, Alaska, from the Bay 
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Our New Empire in the North and Christian Effort There 


Alaska’s Rich Commercial Possibilities. The Host of Fortune Seekers. 


It is safe to say that there is not an- 
other part of the United States on the 
verge of such tremendous possibi ities as 
is Alaska at the present time. The great 
mineral wealth, consisting chiefly of cop 
per and gold hidden in the heart of its 
mighty mountains, the great fisheries 
along the southeastern coast, and the 
opening up of the vast agricultural coun- 
try back of Valdez, known as the Copper 
River Valley, will for years to come at- 
tract hundreds ani thousands of hardy 
sons from the states to seek their for- 
tunes in the North. 

Only within recent years have the agri 
cultural possibilities of Alaska received 
serious attention by those who have gone 
to the North, but when it was found that 
at Dawson, on the Canadian side, turnips 
were grown seven inches in diameter, 
and that beets and carrots and potatoes 
and nearly all other garden vegetables 
grew toa good size, people began to ask, 
**Why not till the soil a3 well as prospect 
for gold in this land of the North?” S» 
the Department of Agriculture several 
years ago established headquarters for 
the district at Sitka, and Congress was 
asked for an appropriation with which to 
open up and maintain experimental farms 
in different parts of the district. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in his last message to 
Congress urged that the homestead laws 
be extended to Alaska, for at the present 
time the only way in which title can be 
acquired to land there is by the use of 
“soldier’s additional scrip.” 

While the fisheries have attracted the 
attention of capital in the past, prospect- 
ing for gold has been the poor man’s 
principal occupation. Many have been 
successful and have found fortunes in a 
short time, while others failing have 
either given up in despair and gone home 
or else are still drifting from place to 
place seeking to “get in” on some “‘new 
strike.”’ 

For more than twenty years Alaska 
has been the scene of placer gold mining. 
The most of this previous to 1898 was 
carried on in the upper Yukon country, 
in the vicinity of Circle City and on the 
south fork of the Fortymile. The dis- 
covery of gold in the Klondyke started 
the rush into the North during the spring 
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of 1898. Skagway became the gateway 
to the new El Dorado, and the sight of 
thousands going into Dawson over the 
White Pass will never be forgotten by 
those who witnessed it. 

Valdez, situated on Valdez Bay, one 
of the furthermost arms of Prince Wil- 
liam Sound, had its beginning in what 
might be termed an overflow from this 
Skagway and Dawson rush. Hundreds 
of men said they would rather take their 
chances of fiading a fortune away from 
the crowd than with the throng. When 
they saw boats advertised for Valdez 
Bay they thought they would be better 
off to take passage on one than to lend 
in some other section of the country. 
Four thousand people trying t» find a 
route into the Upper Yukon through all 
American territory, landed at Valdez 
during the spring of 1898. 

There they found that the only feasible 
route from this bay into the interior lay 
over the great glacier about four and one 
half miles from the beach where the 
freight and passengers were landed. 
This glacier consists of a gigantic mass 
of ice wedged in between two mountains ; 
the distance over this “ piece of ice,” as 
some of the ninety-eighters call it, is be- 
tween twenty-four and twenty five miles ; 
its average width is between one and two 
miles, and its summit, 4,800 feet above 
the sea, is reached from the Valdez side 
by traveling over several successive 
benches, with a steep ascent from one 
to the other of several hundred feet. 

Over this glacier the prospector of 1898 
sleded his outfit and braving the dangers 
of the elements entered what he hoped 
was the land of promise. 

But the larger number were doomed to 
disappointment. No nuggets of gold 
were found lying on top of the ground 
such as some had hoped, and many de- 
serted their outfits on the other side of 
the glacier and returning to Valdez took 
passage to the States. However, out of 
several thousand who had come into the 
country in the spring, about two hundred 
remained, still hoping that they would 
yet be successful in their efforts. They 
prepared for more thorough prospecting 
the following season. 

The Congregational churches of the 


A Solitary Christian Outpost 


United States have ministered to the 
needs of the North through five of their 
six benevolent societies. The work was 
started by the American Board when it 
sent a missionary to Cape Prince of 
Wales to minister to the needs of the 
natives there. Later this work was 
turned over to the American Missionary 
Asseciation, which has since exercised 
its guardianship over it. The Congrega- 
tional Home Missionary Society and the 
Sunday School and Pub!ishing Society a 
few years ag) entered the field together, 
and, as is always the case, led the way for 
the Church Building S ciety to lend a 
hand in the erecting of several houses of 
worship. 

When about three years ago the Home 
Missionary Society sent a man to Valdez, 
he found the town at its lowest ebb, but he 
als> found some of the Lord’s faithful 
followers there. Heroic young men had 
founded the Christian Endeavor Society 
at this point in the far North, and for 
two years carried on the work without 
the aid of a pastor. When the mission- 
ary and his wife arrived they were given 
a royal welcome by those who had been 
earnestly praying for a leader. 

This Eadeavor Society was comfortably 
housed in a log building known as Ea- 
deavor Hall, and the work conducted on 
institutional lines—a plan which has been 
carried out in all the subsequent effort. 
The principal features at present are the 
reading-room and the library. The for- 
mer is open day and night free to all men 
while the latter is for men, women and 
children. 

The Endeavor Congregational Church 
came as an outgrowth of the earlier 
efforts of the members of this society. 
The organization was consummated when 
eight people banded themselves together 
in covenant. The first thing for the con- 
sideration of the little flock was the secur- 
ing of a new house of worship. It was 
too late in the season to think of this 
when the church was organized, so the 
did Endeavor Hall was made to answer 
the purpose during the winter of 1900 and 
1901. 

Building a church is not ‘an easy task 
under the most favorable conditions, and 
the difficulties are not lessened when such 
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a project is attempted two thousand miles 
away from the base of supplies. More- 
over, the headquarters of the d ffsrent 
societies with which it was necessary 
to correspond, were between five thou- 
sand and six thousand miles away. But 
at last delays and the difficulties were 
over and the building stands a monument 
to righteousness in the community. For 
years it has been the only lighthouse 
of the gospel standing on these barren 
shores of the North, from Kodiak on the 
west a distance of seven hundred miles 
or more, to Yakutat on the south five 
hundred miles from Va'‘dez. 

The work of the ministry at Valdez, 
like that of most all other places in 


McKinley Street and Broadway, Valdez 
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Alaska, touches chiefly the lives of young 
men—grand, noble, manly fellows in many 
cases, Many have left their homes in the 
States for the first time to come to the 
North to seek their fortunes. To aid 
these in forming right associations when 
they first land, as well as seeking to 
rescue those who have been entrapped by 
the pitfalls of sin our efforts are put 
forth. . Never does the story of the Man 
of Galilee fail to interest and inspire 
these young men of the North and give 
them strength to overcome the tempta- 
tions that surround them daily. And 
why should it not interest them? Have 
not most of them come from homes in 
the States where their lives have been 
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surrounded by Christian influences? Is 
it not the same story they were taught 
at their mother’s knee, that they learned 
in the Sunday schoo], and that they heard 
proclaimed from the pulpit in their boy- 
hood days—the story of Jesus and his 
love ! 

There is not a missionary work in all 
the world that so touches the homes of 
the United States as the work of the vari- 
ous missionary boards in Alaska. As 
men from these homes still wend their 
way to the North by hundreds and by 
thousands in search of the riches of 
earth, may they find—as many have at 
Valdez—‘“‘the unsearchable riches of 
Christ.” 





The Mother of Summer Schools 


Thirty years ago the idea of reviving the 
ancient academic groves for c-rating and 
satisfying a popular ambition for study 
seemed to be only the thought of a dreamer. 
A company of Sunday school teachers gath- 
ered on the shore of Chautauqua Lake, New 
York, in the summer of 1874 to train them- 
selves for their voluntarily assumed work. 
It was then not yet ten years since the first 
Sunday school institute ever held in this or 
any other country That little assembly in 
the open air has evolved into many forms, 
till the summer school has become an institu- 
tion of great importance and has been adopted 
by many colleges and universities. The origi- 
nal gathering at Chautauqua has expanded 
into a summer city of 15,000, with a complex 
organization, affording a great variety of 
study, entertainment and recreation, bring 
ing together people from every section of the 
country. 

WHY CHAUTAUQUA SURVIVES 


Many of the summer assemblies which 
sprang up after Chautauqua became widely 
known, modeled on its plans, have had their 
day and died. Yet the mother school has not 
only survived, but every year advances in its 
plans with a serene confidence of permanency. 
¥ reason is to be found in its alert and 
ressive officers and board of trustees, who 
believe*in its mission and keep themselves 
informed-of ‘the trend of affairs both in the 
educational: ‘world and among the common 
people. ‘Nearly all its founders, having 

their day and generation, have either 
died or have surrendered their work to other 
hands. Bat their successors have been wisely 
chosen. The place of Bishop Vincent, one of 
the two founders and still the Chancellor of 
Chautauqua, whose field of labor is now in 
Europe, is efficiently filled by his son, Dr. 
George E. Vincent; and the son of the late 
Lewis Miller, the other founder, is prominent 
in the work. 










Another reason for the continuance of Chau- 
tauqua is that the foundations remain, but 
the superstructure constantly changes and 
has come to attract so great popular attention 
that the foundations are concealed fr»m many 
visitors; but they are still here. The Normal 
Sehool for Sunday School Teachers, the Liter- 
ary and Scientific Circle and the College of 
Liberal Arts have still as many devotees, 
perhaps, as in the early days; but relatively 
they have become inconspicuoas. 


POPULAR THEMES AT THE FRONT 


The arrarg-ment for leading lectures this 
year devoted a whole week to a single topic, 
with treatment of such themes as Civic 
Affairs, Missions, the Liquor Problem, Labor 
Qaestions and the Essentials of the Christian 
Life, by a succession of experts. This plan 
has largely eliminated the peripatetic lecturer, 
who has a few lectures on stock themes which 
have been wore threadbare and which he has 
given scores of times. It brings to the front 
men whose judgment is weighty on the sub- 
jects of which they treat, and whose utter- 
ances command popular attention. 

A good illustration of the plan is given by 
the week just closed, devoted to the Relation 
of: Law to the Manifestation of the Mob 
Spirit, especially as it appears in lynching. 
John Temple Graves, the Southern editor and 
lecturer, came first, defending lynching as the 
only effective method of repressirg Negro 


’ oriminals, and proposing tmpossible theories 


of segregation and deportation of the Negro 
race. Chautauqua has been criticized for 
admitting such sentiments on its platform, 
but the wisdom of its action is not questioned 
by those on the ground. 

In thé first place, Mr. Graves’s eloquently 
presented fallacies showed, if popular ap- 
plause and not a few words of approval are 
to be relied on as evidence, at least a more 
tolerant spirit toward avenging revolting 
crimes by mobs than is generally believed to 


be entertained by intelligent people. The 
reception accorded to Mr. Graves’s views also 
brought out the fact that fewer people of the 
middle classes read the newspapers than is 
commonly supposed. The ideas of many are 
not fully formed and they are not informed of 
vital matters much discussed by the press. 
It may be said that the large majority of 
Chautauquans are women. But women bave 
a@ great and growing influence over popular 
opinion; and their influence is likely to be 
more dangerous in proportion as it stirs their 
sympathy and is wanting in knowledge of 
facts on which reliable judgment must be 
based. 

In the next place, the sane, strong words 
of men entitled to be heard on matters of law 
and government made a far deeper impression 
than they would have made if interest had 
not been already aroused by Mr. Graves’s 
tirades. Chief Justice Lore of the Delaware 
Supreme Court and Judge Woodward of New 
York were foremost among the speakers who 
told the great audiences of more than six 
thousand what underlies the mob spirit and 
what consequences would follow encouraging 
and abetting it. Their utterances, coming 
from men who authoritatively interpret and 
administer law, brought light to many dark- 
ened and confused minds, and pointed out the 
surest way to protect women from brutal 
assaults and to preserve peace and order in 
the land. The open conferences which fol- 
lowed the lectures, the abundant questions 
asked and answered, were processes of edu- 
cation much needed in this country at the 
present time. Newspapers are great educa- 
tors. Bat personal conversation and public 
discussion in a great community like Chautau- 
qua, whete the people have summer leisure 
and are interested in what they talk about, 
supplement the wotk of the newspapers and 
increase the number of their intelligent read- 
ers. In this respect’ Chautauqua is deing 
‘valuable service. ‘ 
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THE CHAUTAUQUA LITERARY AND 
SCIENTIFIC CIRCLE 


An illustration of the continuance of the 


foundation work of Chautauqua was the cele- 


bration, Aug. 15, of the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the birth of the C. L. S.C, A long 
procession of twenty-five classes, beginning 
with the Class of 1882 and ending with the 
Class of 1907, wound in and out among the 
stately trees of St. Paul’s Grove, each carry- 
ing its banner bearing the class name and 
motto, and making an inspiring ‘sight. |. Class 
trees were planted, songs were sung, and serv- 
ices held of great interest not only to the 
members of the circle, but to the thousands of 
spectators. Addresses were made and appro- 
priate selections from various authors were 
read by presidents of classes, Drs. J. L. 
Hurlbut of 1882, A. E. Dunning of 1888, W. A. 
Hutchinson of 1889, Capt. J. A. Travis of 1894, 
and Mr. Frank Chapin Bray, 1903. 

The corner stone of a new Hall of Philos- 
ophy was laid, with appropriate ceremonies, 
including prayer by Rev. A. E. Dunning and 
an admirable address by Dr. H. L. Willett of 
Chicago. It is of special interest to note that 
the ambitious and somewhat extravagant de- 
signs which have been announced as pro- 
jected for the new Chautaqua have given 
way to others not less attractive but more 
likely to berealized. The new Hall of Philos- 
ophy, instead of being an expensive structure 
of granite, is to be a reproduction, on an en- 
larged plan, of the present building, with pil- 
lars of cement made of white sea sand, and 
is to cost $20,000, a considerable part of which 
is already pledged. 

The C. L. 8. C. is having a renaissance. 
While its annual enrollment falls a good deal 
short of the time of its greatest popularity, 
when classes like that of 1888 numbered more 
than twenty thousand, the numbers are still 
large, and the Class of 1906 has enrolled about 
fifteen hundred more than its predecessor. 
Miss Kate F. Kimball, who looks little older 
than she did as the modest yeung girl who 
was the secretary of the circle in its early 
days, is the good genius of the C. L. 8. C. 
Quiet, efficient, with whole-souled devotion 
to her work, she has accomplished a large 
service for thousands who honor and love 
her, and her enthusiasm is as ardent now as 
it was in the beginning. 


A CHAUTAUQUA SUNDAY 


Chautauqua preserves, almost as it was 
twenty years ago, the sweetness and sacred- 
ness of the Sabbath. It is an ideal place in 
which to spend the Christian Sunday. The 
gates are closed. No steamer touche< and no 
boat puts out from its docks. The entire set- 
tlement is enfolded in the peaceful atmosphere 
of the holy day. The morning service, at 
which every seat in the great auditorium is 
filled, includes a simple ritual which has long 
been followed. The audience of six thousand 
pours forth a magnificent volume of praise. 
Last Sunday, Aug. 16, the summer sky brooded 
lovingly over lake and grove. Dr. Willett 
preached an inspiring sermon on the consola- 
tions for the limitations of life from the text, 
“Turn ye to the strongholds, ye prisoners of 
hope.” J 

There are meetings of all sorts for worship 
and religious study on Sunday, and people 
enough to attend them al], while thousands 
rest quietly by the lake or among the trees or 
on the piazzas. But the spiritual meeting 
par excellence is the five o’clock vesper serv- 
ice in St. Paul’s Grove. There a great com- 
pany of Chautauquans gather, with earnest 
faces suffused with joy and trust, which seem 
to reflect the light in lake and sky. Thead- 
dresses last Sunday were made by Drs. Wiil- 
lett and Dunning, and they found, as speakers 
at this meeting always do, an inspiration in 
the sympathetic audience which would have 
interpreted their themes almost without 
words, 

Evening again saw a packed auditorium for 
a praise service, and the day closed with that 
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unique meeting held par Be year at Chautau- 
qua at nine p. m.—the Class Vigil, this year of 
the Class of 1903, at the Hall of Philosophy. 
Those who know the history of the Mother 
Chautauqua, and what it is doing, wish that 
it may continue to grow and may outlast the 
new century. 1 A, BE, D. 


Rev. William Henry ‘Moore 


Connecticut Congregationalism has fur- 
nished a number of ministers who have each 
made some distinct and valuable contribu- 
tion to the denomination. No one of them has 
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REV. WILLIAM H MOORE 


had a more unique personality than Rev. W. 
H. Moore, who died last Saturday and whose 
funeral occurred on his birthday, Aug. 24, 
when he would have rounded out eighty-three 
years. 

Mr. Moore was born at East Lyme, gradu- 
ated from Yale College in 1841, was ordained 
at Torrington in 1846, where he was pastor 
till 1854. After a brief editorial experience 
he was installed at Newtown, where he re- 
mained till 1862. He served the churches as 
their statistical secretary for nearly forty 
years, laying down his work in 1898 He was 
for the most of that lotig period the state 
missionary and secretary of the Connecticut 
Home Missionary Society.'2He knewthe state 
from one end to the other and understood the 
condition of every church in it. 

When the triennial National Council was 
organized at Oberlin in 187} he was chosen as 
its registrar and he continned in this office 
till his successor was appointed at the lust 
triennial meeting in 1901. " 

This outline of facts conveys a very inade- 
quate idea of the life and service of Mr. Mvore. 
In statistics he was a 
genius. Inlabors he was 
tireless. He wasa faith- 
falfriend. After having 
in his own generation 
served the counsel of Gud 
he bas fallen asleep. 


S. Brainard Pratt 


A zealous, useful, 
Christian layman, who 
was prominent in Bos- 
ton Congregationalism 
for many years, died last 
Sunday morning at 
Buckland, Mass, where 
he had been living for 
several years. His son- . 
in-law, Rev. E, A. Rob- 
inson, is pastor of the 
local church. Mr. Pratt 
was in the worsted busi- 
ness in Boston until a 
few years ago. His 
church relations were 
with Berkeley Temple, 
which he served with 
unwearying fidelity in 
various capacities’ for a . 
long period of years, 
giving generously to it 
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both his time and his money. He was dea- 
con, Sunday school superintendent, treasurer, 
member of the various boards of adminis- 
tration, and like his friend, the late Barna S.. 
Snow, was considered one of the pillars of 
the church. He was influential in securing 
Rev. C. A, Dickinson to head the institu- 
tional movement to which the church com- 
mitted itself about fifteen years ago. In de- 
nominational affairs he always had a warm 
and personal interest; he was one of the 
directors of the American Congregational As- 
sociation and was active in the Superintend- 
ents’ Union and the Congregational Club. 

His literary tastes and eapacities were more 
than ordinary. Comparatively early in life 
he began co'lecting Bibles and Biblical manu- 
scripts and took great delight in procuring 
rare copies and in exhibiting them to his 
friends. About three years ago he gener- 
ously gave his valuable collection to the 
Congregational Library, where it occupies a 
conspicuous place in an anteroom and is in- 
spected daily by visitors. A genial, cheery, 
industrious man was Brainard Pratt, who 
made a large place in the hearts of his friends 
and kept it to the last. His wife, who was 
for years the efficient recording secretary and 
is now one of the vice presidents of the 
Woman’s Board, survives him. 





No Laxity in Canada Respect- 
ing Divorce 

Goldwin Smith has recently publicly urged 
the creation of a court of divorce in Canada 
with Federal jurisdiction. The Christian 
Guardian (Wesleyan) commentirg on the 
proposit.on and on the eminent pub iicist’s rec- 
ognition of the faci that the Roman Catholic 
Church is the greatest obstacle to the carrying 
out of the scheme, says: “‘ We are pleased to 
admit that the Roman Catholic Church stands, 
with the great majority of the best in all 
creeds, unalterably opposed to divorce courts, 
bat in Canada it tekes no stronger stand than 
does the Presbyterian or Baptist or Methodist, 
or several other bodies. The well assured fact 
that the formation of a divorce couit in Ca- 
nada would largely increase the number of di- 
vorces granted ina year is a satisfactory and 
sufficieyt reason why we can get along with- 
out it.” 





Anger is one of the sinews of the soul; 
he that wants it hath a mained mind.— 


Thomas Ful’er. 


MR. PRATT WITH TWO OF HIS BIBLES 
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The: Hostie and Tis Outlook 


On Splendid Pinions 
BY ELIZABETH ROBERTS MAC DONALD 


Wonderful wind-swept sky 
Where the torch of sunset flares, 
Where banners of cloud sweep by 
And the bugle of storm out-blares— 


Rapture of rose- bright flame, 
Guerdon of color and sound, 
Vision beyond a name 
From the fields that have no bound— 


Would that the heart might sweep 
On your splendid pinions far 

To the place where joy is deep 
A3 here men’s sorrows are ! 





What Red Gables Taught Her 


RY MARGARET JOHNSON 


Lonny Davis had been advised not to 
return to Red Gables another year. 

During her interview with Miss Latham 
in that lady’s study, whose very atmos- 
phere of sunny calm was charged with 
something impressive, even awesome, to 
the girls who were received there by 
special appointment, she had learned that 
the two years already spent at school had 
amounted for her to nothing less than a 
disgraceful failure. Her record, while 
not heinously bad, was absolutely devoid 
of good. From the first, she had shirked 
her studies, and failed to show the slight- 
est appreciation of her advantages and 
responsibilities. 

Red Gables was limited in its capacity 
for pupils, and on the waiting list were 
many eager to make earnest use cf its 
opportunities. 

“*If I could see in you, Leonora,” said 
the teacher, concluding, “any sign of 
gain in anything—if you could give me 
proof of progress or improvement in any 
direction, I should take heart of hope, 
and say we will go on trying. But you 
have been with us now two years, and so 
far as I can see—not from lack of ability 
—in that case I should feel very differ- 
ently, as you well know—but, as it seems, 
from sheer indifference, your sehool life 
is making no impression whatever for 
good on your mind or charactér. And 
so, however reluctantly, I feel that your 
chance should be giyen to another.” 


Miss Latham did not say this severely, 


but ‘sadly, which was much worse; for 


Lonny was of an exceedingly cheerful dis. 


position, and hated anything that verged 
upon pathos, She admitted frankly and 
directly the truth of ‘what the principal 
had said, and the justice of her decision, 
with a vague reserve in her own mind as 
to both. ahh 

Looking back atthe Leonora of two 
years ago, and then at the Leonora of 
today, Lonny was conscious of a differ- 
ence—of a change, a gain, somewhere, 
directly connected with her experience of 
school life. She could not have put this 
consciousness into words, and felt; dis- 
mally, that, whatever the nature of the 
gain, it was probably quite worthless, 


as tested ‘by any other standard than 


her own personal feeling. Yet she was 
vaguely comforted thereby, and went out 
from the judicial presence less cast down, 
perhaps, than she should have been, by 
its stern judgment and decree. 


She was not wont to analyze her feel- 
ings, nor indeed to think very deeply 
about anything. At the present moment 
her keenest impression was that leaving 
school meant parting from Kitty Robb. 
And she loved Kitty Robb. Kitty was a 
fine scholar ; she would go straight on to 
a brilliant climax of graduation, while 
Lonny settled down to the somewhat dull 
routine of her life at home. Fortunately 
there was no one there to be hurt or dis- 
appointed by her failure. Lonny was an 
orphan, and héef’ Aunt Mary, who had 
sent her to schoo? @t the girl’s own wish, 
would not grieve nor wonder, if a change 
of caprice induéed@her to give up the 
course she had planned to take. 

Aunt Mary would come on to hear the 
Cantata, which was to be given during 
Commencement week, and would bring 
Cousin Jim, a young college student some 
years older than Lonny, to whose visit 
she looked forward with unqualified glee. 

“Jim will enjoy the Cantata so much !” 
she said to Kitty Robb. ‘ He isperfectly 
devoted to music, and as bright about it 
as I am stupid.” 

Well, there was that to look forward 
to, and she nee not say anything about 
leaving school until after Commence- 
ment. Meanwhile—there was Kitty now, 
out on the lawn, waving her racket in 
joyous greeting. 

The June sky was blue and clear. The 
grass was in its first glory of emerald 
freshness. The gray stone house with 
its red gables showed pleasantly against 
the dark trees among which it stood. 
Girls sat on the steps, strolled about the 
walks, ran andishouted and laughed in 
the tennis courts:« 

Lonny felt suddénly how much more 
fond of it all”'she was than she had 
thought. The associations, the friend- 
ships, the very Youtine of the busy days, 
whose dullest. tasks were sweetened by 
the constant joy of companionship—how 
familiar and how dear they were! The 
sight of the croquet wickets, over whose 
position she and Sallie Young had wran- 
gled refreshingly ever since September— 
the bre cover of her Latin Grammar, 
which she. caught up hastily when 
summoned to Miss Latham’s room, with 
a dim netion that its presence in her hand 
might have a propitiatory tendency—even 
these sent a pang to her heart. 

If thére had’ been another chance—if 
she could in any way manage to produce 
that proof for which Miss Latham asked, 








but, of ¢ e@, that was impossible now. 

“Hallo ¢ Kitty. ‘“‘You’re' just 
in time! Thef@’s a’ rehearsal at the hall 
at four o’clock,” And away they went, 
arm in arm, ny shaking the weight 
from her h | ag lightly as she had 


shaken the dyst from her Grammar. 

In the little ressing- room of the hall 
she ‘stood with the other girls on the 
evening of the performance. 

‘The building was filled with guests, and 
well up in a front row sat Aunt Mary, 
with handsome Jim, whose interest in 
the occasion had in no whit disappointed 
his cousin. - 

Lonny was full of glee. No part of any 
prominence was hers; but at least she 
could go on with the rest, and sing in the 
choruses which she had picked up, in her 


own haphazard way, from them. And 
this she enjoyed. She loved to feel her- 
self one of the fluttering, white robed sis- 
terhood moving together lightly with 
harmonious pace. And she loved to see 
and listen to. Kitty Robb, who had a solo 
part, and was an image of girlish grace 
and sweetness when she sang. 

The organist was in her place in the 
little gallery at the left of the platform ; 
the pianist in here, below; the violinist 
was softly trying the strings of his in- 
strument for the last time. A final 
whisper ran through the group, Miss 
Myers, the leader, gave the signal, and 
in they marched. 

That was a moment for Lonny! To 
stand there among her fellows on the 
radiant platform, and look down over the 
sea of smiling, upturned faces—this was 
to set one’s heart, already quickened by 
excitement, all a-throb with jvyous pride, 
But in a moment it began, the delicate 
melody of the piano sustained by the full 
tones of the organ, the violin streaming 
high above both. 

The prelude swept on for a few bars. 
Then, suddenly, there was a squeak, a 
wheeze—the organ gave a great sigh, and 
stopped. The other instruments: went 
on; but a wave of dismay ran among the 
girls. This break at the very outset 
troubled them, threatened to upset their 
composure, to disturb the confidence and 
enthusiasm so necessary to their success. 

Lonny stood at the end of the platform 
where they had entered. She felt the 
strain of the emergency, and, quick of 
wit and of movement, slipped from her 
place and down into the anteroom. 

At one side was a door, from which a 
flight of stairs led into the basement of 
the hall, and at the top of these stairs a 
little movable platform was arranged, to 
support the short but sturdy figure of 
Teddy Magee, ‘the organ blower. 

Teddy, as a pillar of the institution, 
was prone to totter. He frequently fell 
asleep at his post, and was subject to at- 
tacks of incapacitating illness, quickly 
relieved when blowing time was over. 
But he was deeply devoted to Miss 
Glenn, the organist, and had taken his 
place in season on this eventful evening. 

‘“‘Teddy!’’ called Lonny, ° cautiously 
opening the door. “‘ My goodness gracious! 
What ails the boy!”’ 

By the dim light of the lantern switig- 
ing overhead, she discerned Teddy’s pros- 
trate figure lying on the steps, apparently 
in the agonies of dissolution. 

**T got the toot’ache !”” wailed Teddy. 

“Toothache! And is that why you 
can’t use your arms?” cried Lonny, dis- 
tracted. 

The organist’s signal, sharp, imperative, 
sounding behind her, made her jump. 
Teddy, too, at the familiar summons, 
rose mechanically, and reached for the 
pumping-bar. But just as he grasped 
the handle, a fresh pang made him. drop 
it with a suppressed howl. 

**For mercy sake!” said Lonny, “is it 
so bad as that! Give me the bar !” 

“I tought I could, but Ican’t!” sobbed 
Teddy, writhing. Lonny looked at his 
swollen cheek, half sympathetic, half in- 
dignant. 


“Teddy Magee,” she said, “give me 
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that bar, and go home and put some lau- 
danum on your ‘toot’. I guess I can 
manage this organ!” 

She grasped the bar as it rose, and 
pushed it up and down vigorously until 
the indicator showed that the pipes were 
full. Now—if only Miss Glenn had not 
given up! No—ina moment the boards 
above her head began to vibrate to the 
roll of the organ. Thegirls’ voices joined 
in with it sweetly ; and Lonny laughed. 

“Good thing I haven’t an impor- 
tant part!” she said, pumping steadily, 
“‘They’ll never miss my little squeak, and 
I might as well stay, now I’m here. The 
organ parts keep coming in.” 

It was strange to be shut away sud- 
denly in this dark, close little corner from 
all the radiance of the scene without. Its 
sounds came to her through the muffling 
wails—the music, the applause that fol- 
lowed. She thrilled with rapturous pride 
at this, and fancied Aunt Mary and Jim 
clapping with the rest. 

A voice—the voice of one of the teach- 
ers—called softly through the crack of 
thedoor. “Teddy!” 

** Ay, ay, sir!’”’ said Lonny, cheerfully. 

‘‘Lonny Davis! Are you pumping?” 

“Yes’m,” said Lonny. ‘‘Teddy was 
dying, you know, with the toothache, and 
I sent him home. I can pump all right. 
Is it going well?” 

‘*My dearchild! Iam afraid—lI’ll try 
and send some one else ’’— 

But there were many things to look 
after, and she did not send any one else. 
Probably she forgot about it later. 

When it was all over, and the last 
chord of music had died away, Lonny 
flew joyfully from her prison, and made 
her way through the crowd to her aunt, 

‘‘Wasn’t it fine!” she cried, glowing. 
**Didn’t we do well!” 

Jim laughed, “‘ We!” hesaid. ‘‘And 
what did you have to do withit, Miss 
Lonny? Apparently you made your exit 
early !”’ 

‘“‘O, I was pumping the organ,” said 
Lonny. “The boy gave out, and there 
wasn’t time to get any one else. But, 
Jim, wasn’t it’”— 

She stopped, somewhat embarrassed by 
the discovery that Miss Latham was 
close by, talking with some friends, and 
that just then her eyes met Lonny’s with 
a smile -which the girl did not quite 
understand. 

It was explained to her the next day 
by Miss Latham herself, in a little speech 
which she made informally to the girls 
before they left the assembly room. 

“The success of a performance like last 
night’s,”” she said, after some words of 
cordial praise, ‘‘is due largely to what we 
call esprit de corps, the endeavor of each 
to do her best simply as a part of the 
general whole, and in a spirit of generous 
enthusiasm for the success of that whole. 
And the girl who has learned the meaning 
of this esprit de corps—who has learned to 
sink her own individuality in that of a 
larger unit, and to play, gladly, and all 
unconscious of sacrifice, the humblest 
part, if so she may best contribute to the 
interest of the body of which she is only 
a@ member—that girl has learned some- 
thing which books cannot teach her, and 
which is well worth all the experience 
and discipline of her school life.” 

“Why, that’s it!” said Lonny, sud- 
denly, to herself, feeling that her own 
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in the schoo], and incidentally in all 


dim thoughts were being put into words. 
The narrow little Lonny of two years ago 
—would she have felt, or acted, like the 
Lonny of last night? This Lonny loved 
the girls, and their success was hers. 
Was that esprit de corps? And did Miss 
Latham understand ? 

Walking slowly through the hall, with 
a vague quickening of hope in her heart, 
she felt the principal’s hand upon her 
shoulder, and turning, met her smile. 

‘‘Lonny,” said Miss Latham, “I am 
thinking of making some changes in the 
house this summer. Should you like to 
room with Kitty Robb—wher you come 
back next fall?” 





The Luxury of Children 


E. 8. MARTIN, IN HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


What other interests are comparable 
to the interests that center in children? 
People who have had money in banks 
say that it is a pleasant sensation. Peo- 
ple who have had children in school 
know that that is better still. Do you 
doubt it? Which will you do then: 
will you take children out of school to 
keep money in the bank or take money 
out of the bank to keep children in 
school? Almost invariably you keep the 
children in school, because that is better 
fun, and promises bigger returns. ... 

This is a luxurious generation in Amer- 
ica. The appetite for luxury is enor- 
mous, and the expenditure for its satis- 
faction is so vast that statisticians are 
ashamed to compute it. Let us consider 
the attractions of some rival luxuries of 
the less expensive sort. It costs about 
a thousand dollars a year to keep a boy 
in a good boarding-school. You pay the 
school seven or eight hundred dollars, 
and there are clothes to buy and some 
annual repairs to be made on the boy by 
doctors and dentists, and food and lodg- 
ing to be supplied in vacation time, and 
—O, if you are an indulgent parent and 
have the money, and count in everything, 
the annual bill for the boy may run up to 
twelve hundred dollars. It costs about 
as much as that to keep a victoria in 
town.... 

Let us not disparage carriage exercise, 
for it has its very good points. But it is 
not indispensable. It is a luxury. In- 
adequate as the means of public trans. 
portation are in New York, you can get 
about in the street cars, or afoot, and if 
you can choose your time it may be done 
fairly comfortably. If you have a car- 
riage you save some time and some 
strength, and gain in ease and enjoy- 
ment, but lose some exercise which 
might be good for you. Any one in the 
course of an afternoon stroll in New 
York can count up a hundred stout ladies 
riding about in victorias, who would 
really be better off, and less stout, and 
more active mentally, if they had to 
exert themselves more, and get about 
on foot and in the street cars. 

Like as not some of them think it a 
greater luxury to have a victoria than to 
have a boy at school, but that is only 
because they are used to the victoria and 
do not happen to have a boy. For con- 
sider what profit there is in having a boy 
at a good boarding school. You are in- 
terested in the boy to start with. When 
he goes to school you become interested 
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schools for boys. You get letters from 
the boy, and they are so few as to be 
much appreciated. He usually skimps 
them, and when he writes a good one it 
is an event. You get a report of his 
scholarship every month. If it is good 
you rejoice ; if it is bad you lament, and 
stir him up to greater exertions. Either 
way you have the benefit of your emo- 
tions. Gradually you get to know more 
or less about all the boys that your boy 
knows and contract personal acquaint- 
ance with some of them, so that you soon 
have an intelligent and extended personal 
interest in the rising generation.... 
And, of course, enjoyment of a schoolboy 
isn’t dependent on the ability to spend 
seven or eight hundred dollars a year on 
his schooling. 

Indeed, you may send your boy to a 
public school and pay nothing, and get— 
if it happens to be a good one—experi- 
ences which no private school could quite 
match. It is a pleasure to spend money 
on a boy if you have it, but a boy that 
costs a hundred dollars a year or less 
may be just as satisfying a luxury to his 
parents as a boy who costs a hundred 
dollars a month.... 

So it is as to girls,only more so. It is 
pretty generally, though not universally, 
held that the best place for a boy is a 
good boarding school, but if you live in a 
town where the schools are good, public 
sentiment will sustain you in keeping 
your girls at home, and sending them to 
day schools. No family that is addicted 
to luxury should omit to supply itself 
duly with schoolgirls. Nice ones are so 
very nice—such an adornment to any 
premises, so pleasant to walk with and to 
joke with; so stimulating to read to! To 
get out a good old story that you may 
not have read for thirty years, and read 
it aloud to your own schoolgirls, is like 
opening the past at a pleasant place and 
living it over. It is excellent sport to 
live over the past when you can choose 
the places. The story you read must be 
a good story, or it won’tgo. But take— 
say Ivanhoe; Ivanhoe and a couple of 
schoolgirl listeners will insure you a 
pleasant half-hour after dinner for as 
much asthree weeks. Itisagreat luxury 
to be able to count on daily half hours 
that, barring accidents, will be pleasant. 
You can do it if you have the right sort 
of echoolgirls in the house, and improve 
the reasonable possibilities of the situ- 
ation.... 

There is nobody in the world that in 
the long run is so good for us to live with 
as ourown children. Several families of 
good people may share the same dwelling, 
and live in peace. Unattached people 
who are congenial may join forces and 
share expenses, and get on well. Lonely 
people may hire companions; impecuni- 
ous people may band together, with or 
without friction, and do better in com- 
bination than they could do separately. 
And, of course, people can and do live in 
boarding houses and hotels, and justify 
that arrangement. But for choice, al- 
most every family prefers to live its own 
separate life in its own separate dwelling. 
That is the ideal way, and it matters not 
so very much whether the dwelling is 
great or small, dear or cheap, provided 
it is healthy, and the life that goes on 
within it is well ordered and harmonious, 
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Closet and Altar 


THE CHILDLIKE HEART 
To such belongeth the kingdom of God. 
Let us be men with men, but always 


children before God; for in his eyes we 
are but children.— Joubert. 





To trust in Christ because He deserves 
it, this is spiritual-mindedness at its high- 
est reach. It is a paradox to shame us 
that out of the mouth of babes and suck- 
lings praise is perfected. But babes and 
sucklings instinctively feel that Jesus is 
to be trusted, while few Christians are 
mature enough to trust witb a faith so 
childlike. Sometimes they do it when 
they try, but not all the while and with- 
out trying.—Z. H. Johnson. 


Why should his children not be his 
friends ?— George MacDonald. 








Lord, grant me a simple, kind, open, 
believing, loving and generous heart, 
worthy of being thy dwelling place, O 
Most Gracious.—John Sergieff. 





I should despair unless I believed that 
Jesus Christ can and will deliver me and 
give me to enjoy the unspeakable heaven 


of being a humble, meek child without - 


my knowing it, but simply being it, loving 
it, so that by the supernatural I may be- 
come natural, for sin in every form is so 
unnatural.— Norman Macleod. 





Lord Jesus Christ, our Wisdom and our Rest, 
Who wisely dost reveal and wisely hide, 
Grant us such grace in wisdom to abide 

According to thy will whose will is best: 

Contented with thine uttermost behest, 

Too sweet for envy and too high for pride, 
All simple-souled, dove-hearted and dove- 
eyed, 

Soft-voiced and satisfied in humble nest. 

—Christina Rossetti. 





Keep the soil of life soft, its sympathy 
tender, its imagination free, or else you 
may lose the elementary quality of re- 
ceptiveness, and all the influences of God 
may be in vain.—F. G. Peabody. 





There was never soul miscarried with 
longing after grace.—Joseph Hall. 


Little children loved Jesus for the pure 
luxury of loving Him. Their love was 
its own reward. They loved the lovable 
and were happy. But are not older peo- 
ple prone to think that devotion to Jesus 
ought to be returned in the shape of 
temporal prosperity? Do we not half 
expect material payment for spiritual 
service?—J. H. Jowett. 


I desire, O God, this day most ear- 
nestly to please Thee; to do Thy will 
in each several thing which Thou 
shalt give me to do; to bear each 
thing which Thou shalt allow to be- 
fall me contrary to my will, meekly, 
humbly, patiently, as a gift from 
Thee to subdue self-will in me; and 
to make Thy will wholly mine. 
What I do, make me do, simply as 
Thy child; let me be, throughout 
the day, as a child in his loving 
father’s presence, evet looking up 
to Thee. May I love Thee for all 
Thy love. May I thank Thee, if 
not in words, yet in my heart, for 
each: gift of Thy love, for each com- 
fort w Thow allowest me day by 
day. Amen. - 











Tangles 


63. LITERARY ODDS AND ENDS 


Four novelists of a past generation met and 
deplored the modern taste, and the way their 
works were being thrown aside. They then 
began to look over their books to see what 
articles were most likely to be thrown apon 
the junk pile. Said Scott, taking down a vol- 
ume of his own, ‘' Here (1) is some lumber 
and what these modern fops call a necktie.” 
Dickens then pointed out in one of his books 
(2) a fruit, a vital organ, and some silk 
thread. Whereupon George Eliot owned that 
in one of her volumes (3) there was something 
without ends, a military movement, and an 
architectural feature. Thackeray admitted 
(4) an article now largely displaced which 
had been indispensable to him in writing 
the tale, a place where an ancient hero met 
some of the celebrities of his day, an Irish- 
man, and a termination. Next came Dickens 
with (5) a roadmakers’ tool, something which 
set to burning would throw light on the whole 
matter, and some essays. Next was Scott 
with (6) a rope for steadying, an adult haman 
being, a custom, and a piece of jewelry. 
Dickens then added (7) a good saint, a bad 


. spirit, and a coin misspelled; and George 


Eliot (8) a water power and a couch. Then 
Scott threw down (9) a gay-colored glove, and 
Dickens (10) a market, a craft, a metal, a bird 
and metal brightness. The next was from 
Thackeray, (11) a conveyance, conceit, a 
bazaar. Scott also hud (12) a conveyance, 
and a garden tool, while Dickens (13) found 
an ancient singer, an old coin, and some en- 
closed land. George Eliot was next with (14) 
@ small fraction of money and some embroid 
ery silk. Thackery next admitted (15) a great 
unclean beast, and a precious stone; while 
Scott had (16) a limb, a termination, an old 
tale, a mountain, and a flower. Dickens fin- 
ished with (17) a slave holder, a flower, part 
of acamel, andatime piece. DoRroTHRa, 


64. NUMERICAL 


He fell down 1-2-3 

On 1-7-4-3-5, 
Then chanced to 2-3-4, you'll see, 

While making reckless “ drive” 
To win a 4-5-6-2 on a bet; 

But ran upon a thing he might have shunned, 
A 1-7-4-3-5-6-2, and met 

Another fall, and badly was he stunned ; 
Indeed, he * came within a 5-6-2”’ 
Of bidding all terrestrial things adieu! 

NILLOR. 


65. ANAGRAM 


I asked a friend if traffic plied 

In whiskey shops on every side 
Did not, of law, make light. 

“NO, IT IS LEGAL,” he replied, 

“ And yet by some it is denied 


That TOTAL makes it right.” 
T. H. 
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ANSWERS 
58. Be-fall. 


59. Brook, pond (pawned), spring, well, bay, tor- 
rent, stream, rill, ocean (O shun), sea (see). 

60, Heart, ear, a. 

61. 1. Balsam, master, retain. 2. Sister, retail, 
liable, 3. Carver, revere, Erebus. 4. Enamel, 
lemons, snooze. 5, Seemer, remove, evolve. 6. 
Martin, nitric, circus. 7. Stupid, dipper, repaid. 

62. Rainbow. 


Recent solutions are acknowledged from: Fred 
W. Thompson, Portland, Me., to 53, 54, 55, 56; 
J.N.F , Boston, Mass., 53, 55, 566; Riverside, West 
Medford, Mass.,64;, Katie, Hartford, Ct., 53, 54, 56. 


New Fall Suits 
$8 to $40. 


Made to Order 
in One Week. 


UR NEW Fall and Winter 

Vatalogue is ready. This 
season shows great changes 
in styles and fabrics, and the 
lady who wishes to be in 
fashion will certainly need 
& new suit or c oak. 


Our New Catalogue il- 
lustra'es 126 of the 
latest New York styles, 
and our improved meas- 
urement diagram in- 
sures such perfect-fit- 
ee arments that you 
will find the purchase 
of your Pali and Winter 
outfic a decided pleas- 
ure. We can save you 
all the usual dressmak- 
ing troubles. 

We carry a stock of over 
400 fashionable and serv- 
iceabie materials from 
which you may select. 
They are the choicest 
products of foreign 
aud domestic milis. 
No cotton warp or 
shoddy mixtures. 

We are manu- 
facturers and se! 
direct to you, sav- 

ing you the store- 
keeper’s profit of from $5 to $20 on each garment. 

We keep no ready-made goods, but make everything 

to measure, thus insuring perfection of fit and finish. 

We guarantee to fit you 

Anytbing that does not give entire satisfaction 
may be returned promptly, and your money will be 
refunded. 

Our Catalogue illustrates: 

Tailored Suits. $8 to $40. Suitable for all 
occasions, and in both long and short voat effects— 
the newest Peris models. 

Church and Visiting Costumes, $12 to $40. 
Exquisite and diinty creations, ih designs never 
befure shown, 

New Stsle Skirts, 84 to $20, From Walking 
Skirts for every-day wear, up to the Dressy Skirts 
for special occasions. 

Fall and Winter Jackets, @8 to @35. In 
every approved style and length. 

WE PAY EXPRESS CHARGES TO ANY PART OF THE U.S. 
All letters answered by 7°pn women of taste and 

experience in matters of dress, who will, if you 

cesire, aid you in selecting styles and materials, 

When you send us an order, they will look after it 

while it is in the cutter’s and tailor’s hands, and will 

gre it the same care and attention that it wonld 
ave if it were made under your own eyes by your 
own dressmaker. 

The Catalogue and a large assortment of the 
newest samples will be sent FREB ‘on request. 
Be sure to say you wish the New Fall Cata- 
logue No. 52. Mention whether you wish 
samples for Suits or Cloaks, and about the 
colors you desire, and we will send a full line 
of exacily what you wish. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
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Every Elgin Watch is fully guaranteed. All jewelers-have Elgin Watches. 
‘*Timemakers and Timekeepers,’’ an illustrated history of the watch, sent 
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The Conversation Corner 


More Happy Children on the Beach 


ESIDES those pictured in last 
B week’s Corner, I got into the midst 
of another happy set on York 

Beach in a curious way. This was the 
way. Finding that Eliot, where City 
Missionary Waldron sends every summer 
80 many vacation parties, was only a few 
miles from York I resolved to make a 
tour of inspection to their camp. Allen 
Schaufiler, that boy at the head of the 
play-soldiers in the last Corner, accom- 
panied me as aide de-camp, although the 
only shooting apparatus he had was an 
up-to-date kodak. A new electric line 
took us from ‘‘ York Corner” across lots 
to a junction in the woods where one 
could trolley to Greenacre and Ports- 
mouth, or to Dover, or to South Berwick. 

We climbed the hill to the children’s 
home, as we supposed it to be, but there 
was not a boy or girl to be seen or heard 
—that surely could not be the resort of 
Boston children on a vacation! The 
doors were locked, the barn was closed. 
Had we taken the wrong road? Was 
this the wrong house? No, on the piazza 
we saw a large rug, bearing in bright col- 
ors this encouraging inscription, Wel. 
come to Rosemary! ‘Rather a rug-ged 
welcome’’—wasn’t my aide a funny boy? 
But we found another house, and learned 
that the Rosemarys were all away—they 
had gone to York Beach! So, after visit- 
ing the beautiful playground under the 
trees, seeitig the seesaws and seesawing 
on them, as well as swinging in the 
swings, we “marched down the hill 
again,” and waited on the logs for a re- 
turn car, 

We tracked the party by the different 
conductors and stood by the motorman 
all along the beach, till suddenly he 
pointed to.a large company (right oppo- 
site Allen’s cottage) on “‘ Long Sands,” 
and said, “ There’s your children !’”’ There 
they were, indeed, over forty of them, 
mothers and children, all having a jolly 
time, walking, wading, bathing, resting, 
looking, launching, digging clean sand, 
breathing pure air—such blessed change 
from the workaday life and crowded sur- 
roundings of theircity homes. The young 
matrons and the steward (just graduated 
from Bowdoin) seemed as happy as the 
rest—of course! That is an open secret 
we need to learn afresh every summer 
in our search for pleasure. One mother 
said: ‘‘Mr. Waldron must be a happy 
man to nrake so many people happy, and 
God will bless Miss D. [[{ think that 
means Miss Dyer!—D. F.} for asking if 
we could come,” 

I understood that about 200 mothers 
and children have been at Rosemary this 
season, forty coming at a time and re- 
maining a fortnight. And yet the total 
cost: of this: delightful vacation for the 
two. weeks is only seven dollars, includ- 
ing transportation both ways. If any 
of our réaders (not slighting the O. F.’s) 
think it’ would make them happier to 
help pay for those “fresh air” trips, they 
need not hesitate to send their mites 
direct to Mr. Waldron, or to me for him. 
If it does not make them happier, money 
will be returned. My pieture does not 
show them all, nor how happy they looked ! 


THE OTHER PICTURE 


That is the “old jail” in York Village, 
and it must stand for a great deal of 
interesting history which I might tell 
you about this very ancient and remarka- 
ble place. The jail was built—partly of 
wood and partly of stone—in 1653, and 
is said to be the oldest public building of 
the English settlers in America. Note 
the italicised words, for somebody might 





dispute it, and these old antiquaries are 
hard persons to discuss with! ‘Ft is a 
very quaint old place, and is -crowded 
with hundreds of relics of ‘ancient time 
—crockery, costume, furnitire, docu- 
ments, pictures, samplers—miostly gath- 
ered from that vicinity: ‘The courteous 
custodian showed me the strange old 
dungeons and the saw-teeth grating of 
one window, through which “a prisoner 
was supposed to have escaped“after ‘re- 
moving a bar—but when all were excit- 
edly looking for him, he quietly cathe 
down from the chimney and walked out 
the open door. If you visit York, do not 
fail to go to jail! 


PICTURE OF WASHINGTON 


int 
I tried to take one for you, but did not 
succeed. It was at “‘the Nubble,” that 
is, Nubble Island Light, where I‘saw him. 





The keeper pulled us across in his boat, 
and going up on the plank walk to the 
lighthouse, we saw the face, stern and 
immovable but perfectly natural, in the 
rock at the edge of the islet. It was as 
marked, in its way, as the Great Stone 
Facé in Franconia Notch. How coula 
Washington’s profile have been so plainly 
engraved in the roék there? Did ‘he ever 
visit Maine? Im his New England tour 


of 1789 he was as far east as Portsmouth, 
but did he cross the Piscataqua into the 
‘District of Maine’? And if he did, 
was it by the steam ferry or the railroad 
bridge? 


For the Old Folks 


THEY STILL ASK QUESTIONS 


Can you give the authorship of an old piece 
running something like this? 
From the crack of the rifle and the baying of the 
hound 
Takes the poor panting bondsman his flight ; 


His couch by day is the cold, damp ground, 
And onward he speeds through the night. 


sae” pcos Star! Thou art beautiful and 
To the slave in his journey afar, 
As he — from his home in the darkness of 
Guided a by the bright Freedom Star. 
Somewhere abou: the time of the Fremont 
campaign I heard it sung, possibly by the 
Hatchinson family. 
Tuftonborough, N. H. 
I heard a good many songs sung in the 
Fremont campaign, some of them in 
New Hampshire, but I do not remember 
that one. Clark’s ‘“‘Harp of Freedom,” 
(Boston, J. P. Jewett & Co., 1856) which 
is a collection of anti-slavery and cam- 
paign songs, does not have it. But the 
book contains ‘‘Come on, my partners 
in distress,’”’ recently spoken of in this 
column, adapted to the purpose of the 
collection under the title of ‘‘ Comfort 
for the Bondmen.”’ 


J. W. H. 





The following lines were often repeated 
this summer by a friend during her last ill- 
ness. From what hymn were they taken? 

Bright angels are from glory come 
Around my bed, they’re in my room, 
They wait to waft my spirit home. 


Also, why was Thanksgiving appointed Nov. 
18, 1869, instead of the last Thursday of the 
month? : 

Roxbury, Mass. oO. 


That was one of the first Presidential 
appointments of “‘ Thanksgiving’ as a 
national observance, by proclamation of 
General Grant, and the state governors © 
made their dates agree. But the next 
year President Grant appointed “the 
last Thursday.” 


Here is a 2 ne the Old Folks’ department, 
Recently, on hearing some music arranged 
from an old Welsh air, my father recalled one 
verse, a8 given below, which he heard sung to 
the same music sixty years ago. ‘Where can 
the entire poem be found? 

Upton, Mass. A. M. N. 


When the spark of life is waning, 
Weep not for me ; 

When the languid eye is streaming, 
Weep not for me; 

When the feeble pulse is.ceasing, 
Start not at its swift decreasing, 

’ Tis the fettered soul’s releasing, — 
Weep not for me. 








Can any of your people furnish the remain- 
ing verses of “ Lines of a Mother on present- 
ing her son with a Bible?” 

A mother’s blessing on her son 
Goes with this holy thing ; 

The heart that would retain the one 
Must to the other cling. 


Long years ago I lost the poem from my be- 
loved mother’s Bible, one she had marked 
during ‘a long illness, which ended in her 
death. I trust that some one may be able to 
supply the other verses. 


Hatherly, Mass. E, A. P. 
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The Wages of ‘Sin’ 


By Rev. A. 


The harvest of evil doing is sure. In 
nothing is human opinion: more agreed 
thanthis. TheScriptare proverb, ““ What- 
soever a man soweth that shall he also 
reap,” is in substance to be found.in the 
literature of many nations. Assyrians 
and Egyptians hela that law to be inviola- 
ble. Greeks and Romans worshiped Nem- 
esis. While both good and evil were be- 
lieved to have their appropriate reward, 
the result of evil was ever held to be most 
certain. 

Of the many illustrations in the Bible 
of this Jaw none is more tragic than the 
end of Saul’s life. The story as recorded 
for us includes : 

1. The climax of selfishness. Saul had 
gained the enthusiastic eonfidence of the 
Israelites by his able leadership and early 
victories over their enemies. He had in- 
spired fear in the border tribes. He had 
organized a loyal army. The way had 
been opened to form a strong nation and 
to found a dynasty honored by Jehovah. 
But Saul had given the Philistines an op- 
portunity by turning his army aside in the 
foolish pursuit of David. He had weak- 
ened its confidence in him by his failure 
and his confessed mean motive. He had 
lost courage through the consciousness 
of having degraded his ideals, of having 
shown before bis people a spirit unworthy 
of their king. 

Saul saw the effect of all this perversion 
of what was best in him—of his devotion 


to Jehovah, his patriotism, his courage,: 


his love for Dayid and for Israel—that 
morning when the Philistines pressed 
hard on him on the slope of Mr. Gilboa. 
It had been a strange experience for him, 
that when he “saw the host of the Philis- 
tines, he was afraid and his heart trem- 
bled greatly.” How could such a general 
expect to win a victory? Saul was al- 
ready a defeated man. Instead of turn- 
ing to Jehovah, he sought a witch ; and in 
ber presence his past misdeeds came up be- 
fore him and reproached him till he “fell 
straightway his full length upon the 
earth and was sore afraid ... and there 
was no strength in him.” 

It was in such a spirit that he stood on 
his defense in his last battié. His men 
found no encouragement in him and they 
broke rank and fled before the enemy. 
They fell by hundreds on the mountain- 
side. Saul’s own sons retreated with 
him. Jonathan fell and his two brothers. 
The house of Saul crumbled into the dust 
under the weight of its great head who 
should have sustained it. 

Then the disheartened king, overtaken 
and hard pressed by the archers of the 
enemy, sore wounded and hopeless, saved 
himself from conscious experience of the 
indignities of the Philistines by taking 
his armor bearer’s sword and falling on 
it. He and his sons and all his men—one 
heap of the slain—made a monument to 
the doom of one who had been called to 
serve a nation and had made the nation 
serve his own evil passions. 

2. The humiliation of a kingdom. The 
Israelites, while under judges, had often 
suffered shame because of their sins, 





* International Sunday School Lesson for Sept. 6. 
Death of Sauland Jonathan. Text, 1 Sam. 31: 1-13, 
28am. 1:1-27. 


E. Dunning 


“Jehovah sold them into the hands of 
their enemies round about, so that they 
could not any longer stand before their 
enemies.” Then. they had chosen a king, 
against the, counsel of their wise old 
judge—and the end of it all came at Mt. 
Gilboa. Now the people, without: a 
leader, deserted their cities and hid 
among the hills. The Philistines took 
possession of the land. They cut off the 
head of Israel’s king, stripped the armor 
from his body and fastened the bodies of 
Saul and his sons on the wall of the near- 
est town, The humiliation of the nation 
was complete. 

One deed relieved for a moment the 
gloom of the scene. The city Saul had 
delivered in ‘hig,first battle remembered 
with gratitude Its hero. Its young men 
had no more courage to fight for Israel 
but for the sake of what Saul had been 
before the evil spirit conquered him, 
they came*and rescued his body from 
shame and buried it with the bodies of 
his sons, in their own town. His good 
deeds were not forgotten even in his 
downfall. 

3. The lament over wasted power. The 
outlawed David" saw at last the just 
reward of Saul’s sins visited on him. 
The young foreigner who took the news 
to him thought he understood him, that 
he would exult in the fall of his enemy, 
and reward the bearer of the tidings. 
The young man sought by lying to gain 
the more credit, and claimed that he had 
himself killed the king. But he mistook 
his man and lost bis life by his folly. 
Then the here,Psalmist revealed his own 
greatness in the song of sorrow he wrote 
and chanted -over-the death of Saul and 
Jonathan. He sang of their awful death, 
but also of their brave deeds, their win- 
some lives, their. great service to Israel, 
and of Jonathan’s tender love for him. 
It was a noble pean, this Song of the 
Bow. 

But. neither the achievement of the 
valiant men of Jabesh, nor the tender 
lament of David could alter or veil the 
fact that the man whom Jehovah had 
chosen, the goodiiest among all the people, 
had fallen from his throne in shame be- 
cause of his own evil doings and had 
dragged the nation down with him into 
the dust. The end of Saul stands in the 
Bible as a warning of the certain self- 
destruction of a man who uses a trust 
committed to him to further his own 
selfish ends. No virtues, no brave deeds, 
no devotion of his friends, will avert his 
fall. And yet, with this example before 
them, many a man will misuse his op- 


portunities, his own life, and fight 
vainly againgt, the sure judgment that 
will overtake ‘him at last. “There is a 
way which S@emeth right unto a man. 


But the en@ thereof are the ways of 
deat er . 





The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Aug. 30—Sept. 5 (Labor Day). Labor 
Lightened by Love. Dent. 24; 10-15; 2 
Thess. 3: 6-16. 

Home iove sanctifying work. The day’s task as 
a companionship with Christ. Friendship with 
Christ as a motive for excelling. ' 

(For prayer meeting. editorial see page 284). 


salgas 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 


BY REV. H. A, BRIDGMAN. 


Topic, Sept. 6-12. The Allied Forces of 
Righteousness. John 17: 20-23; 1 Cor. 1: 10- 
13, 

Such.a.theme demands, first of all,.a wide 
and inclusive vision. You may think that 
evil is more strongly intrenched than good in 
your community, but stop a moment and count. 
up the forees that work for righteousness. 
The public school, the private educational jn- 
stitution, the public library, the’ Christian 
home, perhaps a hospital’ or charity organiza- 
tion or social settlement.’ All these if! rightly 
administered belong in: the:catalogue. “Most 
of:them are-daughters of the church, and-it 
behooves the latter to. be proud of her off- 
spring, and co-operate im» every way possible, 


But the subject calls’ us in particular to 
a consideration of Christian unity’ and this 
special theme ought to be faced frankly and 
courageously. Are there too many divisions 
and too little fellowship in the church of 
Christ today? Broadly speaking, “ Yes,’ 
The movements now under way for consollda- 
tion grow out of a conviction that Christians 
ought to be closer together ; perhaps in name, 
certainly in spirit. Denominational aggres- 
siveness, a good thing in itself, must be made 
to square with the demands of Christian 
fellowship and co-operation. On my recent 
Western trip, I learned of a prominent official 
in a certain wing of the Christian army—not 
the Congregational—who openly declared not 
long ago that there is room for a church of 
his order in every community in the United 
States where it is not now represented. That. 
spirit when put into practice means intrusion 
on fields already well cultivated. It means | 
collision and disaster. We are thankful that 
our denomination is so free from it. Better a 
languid denominational interest than a pur- 
pose to exalt our order above every other 
Christian force. What isa denomination any- 
way, except a handle wherewith we take hold 
of work in the kingdom of God? 


Professor Fisher used to tell us at Yale 
that fellowship is promoted by two things. 
First, larger, knowledge, and second, a higher 
degree of spirituality. We ought to know. 
what our Christian neighbors are doing; to 
attend their meetings now and then; to hold’ 
union gatherings wherever possible; to plan 
in common for the Interests of morality and 
good order. We ought also to know more 
about the Christian movements for unity and 
federation. Our own denomination has a 
definite proposition before it for combining 
with Methodist Protestants and United 
Brethren. Tell about the plan at this meet 


ing. Dr. Asher Anderson, Congregationsl 








House, Boston, will forward pamphiess Wese- 


leyans in England are trying to reduee the 
number of their separate branches and te 
make one strong united army. Federation is 
making headway, as Rev. E. B. Sanford, D. D., 
Bible House, New York, will tell you. 


Try the other method also. Deepen your 
life with Christ and you will find your sym- 
pathies with your fellow-Christian broaden- 
ing. Eager as Jesus was for a united front 
on the part of his followers, he did not 
outline any elaborate, far-reaching, definite 
scheme, but laid down this simple yet pro- 
found principle, “ By this shall all men know 
that you are my disciples if you have love 
one to another.” The early church, as our 
passage cited at the beginning shows, got to 
quarreling quickly, forgetting its..Master’s 
injunction. Let us go back to Jesus’ way of 
securing unity; let us love first of all, the 
members of our own church and then all 
those who call themselves Christians in our 
community. They are followets Of thé'same 
Master, and presumably are seeing the’samé ' 
ends. Love if deep and persistent enougll’ 
will open-many doors for common service,’ | 
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The Literature of the Day 


An English Christian Leader * 


“Father” Dolling was for twenty years 
the enfant terrible of the Anglican 
church. In the first place he was a 
man who did not care for books and it 
was with extreme difficulty that he was 
persuaded to give enough attention to 
the ordinary processes of scholarship to 
afford an excuse for his ordination. Then 
he was a free lance in ritual. Bishops 
and archbishops were used to the finick- 
ing ritualism which worshiped ancient 
precedents and studied long over the 
pattern of a cope or the form of a ges- 
ture. But here was a man who hated 
vested choirs with their artificial music 
and felt no leaning toward Rome, who at 
the same time, out of his own head in- 
vented extremes of spectacular worship 
in honor of the sacrament—processions, 
adorations, incense, special altars, prayers 
for the dead, and who regularly and as a 
matter of course called the service of the 
sacrament the “Mass.” On the other 
hand, he did not hesitate to say that the 
Book of Common Prayer was wholly un- 
fitted for the uses of congregations among 
the poor, in which he himself won great 
successes largely by extra services quite 
of the Wesleyan type, with extempore 
prayer and no ritual at all. Add to this 
that he hated the Erastianism of church 
establishments, and it is no wonder that 
he became a trial to bishops. 

This combination of sacramentarianism 
and evangelical fervor which asked only 
about the fitness of any means to help in 
reaching and saving individual souls, 
gives an extraordinary interest to the 
biography of one who was a born leader 
and helper of men. There was no arti- 
ficial dignity about a man who lived with 
the poor, played their games, danced their 
dances, smoked and sang with them ; and 
through it all impressed upon every one 
who knew him the sense that his life was 
lived in the conscious presence of God. 
Here was his greatness and in it he 
showed an inherent though wholly un- 
conventional dignity which won and held 
the loving respect of all classes. 

To this reviewer Dolling’s sacramenta- 
rianism is the great divisive heresy, 
incense is only a disagreeable and chok- 
ing fumigation, and the spectacular forms 
in which he delighted an excrescence upon 
worship. Dolling would have succeeded 
no matter what his theory on these mat- 
tere, for he had the love of Christ and 
the love of men—added to the powers 
which make a man a leader in social 
intercourse. I]t is a pleasure to have so 
enthusiastic and satisfactory an account 
of such a devoted life. Nor is the ele- 
ment of humor wanting. Dolling was an 
Irishman as well as a precedent-breaker, 
and his encounters with the ecclesiastic 
powers are often provocative of smiles. 
The book is full of material for the study 

- of methods of bringing the gospel home 
te the poor. Dolling succeeded, and the 
reasons are clear. He was a big- hearted, 
consecrated man who is well worth know- 
ing and whose picture is drawn by Mr. 
Osborne with loving care and literary 
skill. 


*The Life of Father Dolling, by Chas. E. Osborne. 
pp. 357. Longmans, Green & Co. 


RELIGION 
] ited by the A 

she J Holy aay fs "eer "{sor* = Ae he Am. Ee Rg 

son & sons. 50 alate 

The Holy Bible; a ap Edition authorized 

by the Am. Revision aan 5 PP 266. Thos, Nel- 

son & Sons. $2.25 to $7.7 
These are examples of the: fine workmanship 
of the publishers of the American Standard 
Revised Bible, the final offering of the Ameri- 
can revision committee. For personal use, 
for gifte, nothing better could be asked for. 
We do not need to repeat what we have so 
frequently said of our liking for this version 
of the Scriptures and its superiority both in 
accuracy to the common version and in every 
way to the Revision as first published by the 
English revisers. The addition in the larger 
edition of dictionary, concordance, index and 
maps makes it an ideal companion for study. 

The Old Furitaniom and the New Age, by 

Rev. Messrs. B. Dumm, C. 8. Macfarland, 

Thomas Sims Hy 8. A. Norton. pp. 106. Pil- 

grim Press. 


A suggestive statement in four papers with 
one keynote. Dr. Macfarland finds the reaf- 
firmation of the faith in the startling analo- 
gies of current science and philosophy. Dr. 
Sims brings the authority of Puritanism to 
guide the tendency of our time in matters of 
worship, and shows that it does not forbid 
adaptation of service to ever-changing condi- 
tions, but only sensuous, mechanical and un- 
scriptural usages. Dr. Norton treats of the 
moral phase of the movement, and argues 
with much force that the higher life, both 
public and private, will disappear with the 
forsaken sanctuary. Dr. Dumm claims that 
the future is pledged to the spirit of Paritan- 
ism, because there is in it the germs of the 
true individualism and universalism. 

Fade Betanastcr "hresss Pataelpuis: "Fe 

seats net. 
The majority of these sermons were occa- 
sional. The readers will miss that virile note 
which characterized Dr. van Dyke’s Straight 
Sermons or that charm of style which has 
made his books of summer loitering note- 
worthy. Two sermons in the book, however, 
are a distinct exception to this statement. 
One is upon The Angel of. God's Face; the 
— is his Harvard baccalaureate upon 

t 


Beeuty in in Gots s Word, by Gerard B. F. Hal- 
— Westminster Press, Phil- 
adelphia. sf 


Fresh and clmalating little sermons, better 
in conception and outline than in illustration 
and enforcement, showing signs of careless 
composition here and there, and yet full of 
a genuine spiritual grace and power. 

The Lord’s Tyever for Galires. by Martha K. 

Lawson. pp.87. #. A. Reve! 0 cents net. 
This is a book which seuaaey bieabets and 
kindergartners will appreciate. It has grown 
out of a leng and successful experience and 
is admirably suggestive and practical. Pic- 
tures, songs and incident help the effort to 
attract and hold the attention of the children. 
It is not, however, a program of fixed lessons 
80 much as a help to fresh and original inven- 
_ and adaptation of material. 


Young Man’s Questions, by Robert E. 
FS — ¥ 503" F. H. Revell Co. 80 cents net. 


This is not only a book for young men, it is 
also a young man who answers the questions 
which it raises—young in his sympathies as 
well as years. It is admirable reading for 
college men especially, and claims the highest 
standards from and for them. 


BIOGRAPHY 


David Hume and His Influence on Philoso- 
phy and rea ogy’ 2 by Prof. James Orr, D. D. 
ribner’s Sons. Imported, 


‘oo * 
The chief merit of this sketch is its perfect 
clearness, not only in the separate passages, 
but in the order and sequence with which it 
presents an interesting personal development 
and philosophical movement. The outline of 
the life is most sympathetic, and fittingly 
comes from a Scottish center. The exposition 
of the teaching is studious without being dul), 
popular witbout being shallow. In giving the 
general estimate of the position of the great 
representative of speeulative thought in the 
eighteenth century, the author blends a ré- 


sumé of recent discussions, and thus points 
out the widespread and prolonged influence 
of Hume. Dr. Orr is at his best in the chap- 
ter where he penetrates the fallacy that-rans 
through the empirical theory of perception. 
At the close ofthe volume the faults of the 
historian are pointed out as inevitable from 
the disposition and standpoint of the philos- 
opher. 

Francis a ae van der Kemp, 1762-1829, an 

autobiography, edited with histuricai sketc La 
neklaen Fairchild. pp. 230. G. P. 

nam’s Sons. $2.50. 
Mr. van der Kemp was an inflaential minister 
of the Dutch Church, whose special interest 
in life was politics. He was a liberal and a 
friend of the American envoys during and 
after the Revolution and was of much service 
to them in their difficult negotiations with the 
Dutch. Driven frum Holland by a political 
overturn he emigrated to America and settled 
first in the upper Hudson valley and then in 
the newly opened regions of western New 
York. The autobiography is illustrated with 
portraits and its material is both set in order 
and added to by the editor. It is a beautiful 
example of book making and introduces us to 
a@ man worth knowing and through him to 
many others of importance in American his- 
tory. 

Notes and Reminiscences of a Staff OMoer, 

by Lieut. Col. Basil Jackson. pp. 218, K, 

Dutton & Co. $2.60 net. 
The writer of these reminiscences was one of 
the youngest officers on the tield of Waterloo. 
He was afterward stationed in St. Helena 
with the guard set on Napoleon. He de- 
scribes the events of the great battle as he 
saw them with vivid interest, but is inclined 
to deny the claims of Welliogton to great gen- 
eralship in the campaign. He saw something 
of Napoleon and describes him with sympathy 
but also with something of the characteristic 
English horror of the period. His defense of 
Sir Hudson Low is the warm tribate of a 
friend. The book is interesting and contains 
valuable material for the historian. A good 
portrait and pictures of St. Helena add value 
to the book 

Sir William Johnson, by 

pp. 281. D. Appleton & Co. 
This sketch bas to do with the battle of Lake 
George, in its moral effects, after successive 
defeats and failures, in the French and Indian 
war. It describes the crashing of Pontiac’s 
rebellion, and the successful diplomacy of its 
hero with French priests and Indian chiefs. 
Charac:eristic letters are woven into the text, 
and the excellent pictures of domestic life, 
colonial governments, councils of war and 
provincial customs, mske the work a useful 
study of this early amie 


aE oO wet. C. Buell. 


7 cartens 2% A Ne Russell. pp. 
ri 


Mr. sy oe oe fiways to make the sea 
interesting and to the landsman at least his 
ships and sailors have the true salt flavor. 
This is the story of a captain bound to the far 
South Atlantic who smuggled his young and 
beautifal wife on board for the voyage. The 
complications which result from her presence 
afford materials for an interesting and roman- 
tic story. 


*T wixt God and Mammon, by Wm. Edwards 
Tirebuck, with memoir of the author by Hall 
Caine. pp. 313. D. Appleton&Co. $1. 


A tragic story with many passages of great 
beauty and power. Readers will be attracted 
more by a sentence or a page here and there 
than by the whole effect. The spiritual strug 
gies of a clergyman entrapped by worldly 
influence furnish the central theme, but it is 
in the mountains of Wales that the author is 
most at home and his work most powerfal and 
convincing. The sketch of Mr. Tirebuck’s 
life presents an attractive personality in a 
striking way. 


The Roweaer Countess and the American 
gins by Li Bell. pp. 204, Harper & Bros. 


A defense of American womanhood against 
the misconceptions and contempt of English- 
women. But what the book says the manner 
of the book denies. It is hard, loud and 
rather coarse, though undeniably clever. We 
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do not accept it as a true witness, either of 


the brains, manners or morals of high-class 
Englishwomen and the reviewer, being a man 
and respecting womanhood, cordially in- 
dorses the advice of the author, ‘“ Let men 
not read this simple tale.” Nor will women 
like, we think, its ideas of the thoughts and 
manners of their own sex. 

A Victim of Conscience, by Milton Gold- 
smito. pp.31l8. teury T. Vuates Co. $1.00, 
A story of life among the Jews. The interest 
centers on a struggle for peace of conscience 
and its final attainment. The author’s point 
of view is interesting, his skill in description 

considerable and his spirit liberal. 

The Silent M - 

born. pp. 228 LO Pane en ro —_ 
A belated blossom of the romantic school of 
Fouque and Tieck, with plenty of mystery of 
the supernatural sort and living in a fantastic, 
med «val world of barons, huntsmen, hard 
blows and poetry. An ancestral curse works 
itself out in a tragedy. The romantic and 
unexactiog will like the book. 

gre Unwelcome Mrs. Hatch, by Mrs. Bur- 

Hee pp. 1vl, D. Appleton & Co. 
If this story is not novelized from a play, it 
was evidently written to be dramatized. The 
situations are of the theatrical sort and the 
conversations have the tone of the stage. The 
love of a mother for the child from whom her 
wrongdoing has separated her is the motive 
of the book. It would need a much more 
masterly setting forth of character, however, 
rag to. win the.reader’s*sympatby for Mrs. 


BOYS AND GIRLS 
Louhtop Pub, Uo. “Gr nor Hawkins. pp. 472. 
The story of two boys in a Western town up 
to the time when as full grown men they come 
home from the war between the states and 
Settle down to their life work. Uncle Andy 
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is the humorist and moralist of the tale and 
the two elements are deftly blended. It isa 
manly story, with a good deal of soldiering 
for disciplineand service. Who Mr. Hawkins 
is we do not know, but he knows and loves 
boys—and as to style and method he might 
be the double of Irving Bacheller at his best. 

Li tee hie Oe. tome 
Stories of the flowers by which the Japanese 
mark the progress of the year, put into the 
mouth of a Japanese boy in America, who 
tells them to a little group of children. They 
are drawn from folk lore and will interest the 
little folks. The book has several illustrations 
by a Japanese artist. 

David the Hero, by Sarah Dickson Lowrie. 
pp. 237. Westminster Press. $1.00 net. / 
An aczount of the early life of David, ampli- 
fied from the Biblical narrative to meet the 
taste of readers who are fond- of hero tales, 
but find the Bible story uninteresting. The 
first two or three chapters are an excellent 
imitation of a good old hero tale, but the style 
of the latter part is more commonplace. Bat 

it is all sensible and plausible. 

Some Useful Animals, by John and Caroline 
Monteith. pp.'232, Am. Book Co. 60 cents. 
One of the Eclectic School Readings, consist- 
ing of accounts and stories about animals of a 
sort to interest and instruct children. There 

are good illustrations. 


A Boy on a Farm, by Jacob Abbott, edited by 
= Johnson. pp. 182. Am. Book Co. 45 
cents. 


Two famous books in one— Rollo at Work and 
Rollo at Play, by Jacob Abbott—with an in- 
troduction by his son, Dr. Lyman Abbott, 
in which the character of the famous friend 
of children is drawn with loving and discrimi- 
nating care. The illustrations’ are all that 
could be asked and the book is welcome 
either for school or home use. But we confess 
that we like the old titles better. 








Book 


By the death of Phil May English journal- 
ism looses one of its few remaining illustrators 
and caricaturists, 


Noah S. Brooks, well known as a writer of 
stories for boys and girls, died Aug. 17, at his 
home in Pasadena, Cal. : 


Principal Fairbairn is hard at work this 
summer on chapters for the new Cambridge 
History which he is writing as a collabo- 
rator. 

Tolstoi’s last book, Thou Shalt Not Kill, 
has been suppressed in Germany, on the 
ground that it contains statements respect- 
ing Emperor William which constitute lesz 
moajesté. 


Rev. Dr. J.. Guinness Rogers is busy writ- 
ing his autobiography. He has¥geen much 
(and with insight) of Nonconformist and 
Liberal party doings, and will write a valua- 
ble book. ' 


Karl Marx’s book on capital, A Classic of 
Socialism, has been translated into Chinese, 
andis said to find ready buyers among read- 
ers who have been lead to it partially through 
Japanese mentors. 


Rev. Dr. Oliver Huckel of Baltimore has pre- 
pared an English version of Wagner’s Parsi- 
tal, which is to be given for the first time out- 
side of Bayreuth at the rearranged Metropoli- 
tan Opera House in New’ York this winter. 


Benjamin Kidd is enrolled among the? Lib- 
erals who follow Mr. Chamberlain in his fis- 
eal policy for the British Empire involving 
modifications of traditionalism and the free 
trade policy. Augustine Birrell, on the other 
hand, is fighting Mr. Chamberlain tooth and 
nail. 


A series of books to be called Little Master- 
pieces of Seience, edited by George Iles, is to 
appear. The publishers, Doubleday Page 
& Co., believe in the success of the series, en- 
couraged by the fact that over a million copies 
of their Little Masterpieces of Literature have 


Chat 


been sold, and have printed 120,000 copies as a 
beginning. 

We question whether the Christian public 
appreciates at all adequately the service 
which Thomas Nelson & Sons are doing in 
providing various editions of the American 
Revised Bible and helps to its use. That pub- 
lishing house is an American Bible ‘Society 
whose skill and enterprise call for universal 
gratitude. 

The Young Man ts a London monthly mag- 
azine established sixteen years ago to meet 
some of the peculiar needs and to promote 
brotherhood among young men. The August 
number was its two hundredth and printed 
many congratulations registering its success. 
Its editor, Mr. F. A. Atkins, is a worthy type 
of English manhood, and Rev. W. J. Dawson 
has been during almost the entire life of the 
magazine a valuable regular contributor. 

A story which is making quite a sensation 
in England is The Ms. in a Red Box. The 
manuscript was received by the publishers 
without either name or address—in a red box 
—and was accepted and published under its 
present title. The author proves to be Rev. 
J. A. Hamilton of the Congregational church 
in Penzance. His neglect to inclose his name 
has secured the story a striking title and a 
good advertisement. 

The Society of American Authors is plan- 
ning to bring pressure to bear on Congress at 
the coming session whivh will modify the 
postal laws, and secure for authors, news- 
paper correspondents and clergymen who are 
authors a postal rate of one cent for every two 
ounces on manuscripts, the same being the 
rate at which Canadian or Japanese authers 
can send manuscripts into the United States 
or that American authors can send manu- 
scripts out of the United States. At present 
manuscripts sent in the United States cost 
two cents an ounce. It is about time that 
home authors had the same freedom of trade 


that foreigners have. 
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BY ISAAC OGDEN BANKIN 


Aug. 30, Sunday. Teaching the Nations.— 

Matt. 28: 16-20. 

Note here that the powers of the kingdom 
of God are unseen powers. There would have 
been something almost ludicrously inadequate 
in the resources of these twelve fishermen 
who were to go forth and disciple the nations, 
if the hidden power who went with them 
were left out of the account. I[t is the per- 
sonal relation to Christ which we are to estab- 
lish—all else is subordinate to that. Logic- 
ally, and often really, the personal relation 
precedes theteaching. Men must know Christ 
before they can be effectively taught about 
Christ. Note the baptismal name. All the 
baptized are members of the Holy Catholic 
Church, though not all may be trae disciples, 
Emphasize for comfort and warning the per- 
petual presence of Christ who in you is living 
a part of his own life. 


Aug. 31. Mary at the Tomb.—John 20: 1-10. 

Mary was probably a wiman of fifty or 
fifty-five and seems to have been the stron- 
gest character amoog the women who minis- 
tered to Christ. She probably had some prop- 
erty at Magdala, which she devoted to his 
service. We shall some day know of her 
work after the founding of the church. 


Sept. 1. Jesus and Mary.—John 20: 11-18. 

“Take not hold on me!” If Christ’s visi- 
ble and tangible presence was all that could 
comfort Mary’s grief, then another disap- 
pointment and a lifelong sorrow waited her 
when he ascended. Christ provides a better 
satisfaction in giving her work to do for him. 
There lies our consolation and our joy. 


Sept..2. Jesus with his Own.—Joha 20: 19-23. 
It is the infancy of the church which is fed 
and taught by the visible return of Christ. 
Note the repetition of the Peace! It is more 
than a conventional greeting, it is a renewal 
of Christ’s promise, with all his authority in 
heaven and earth behind it. The apostles’ 
power of forgiving and retaining sins was 
bound up with the gift of the Holy Spirit. 


Sept.3 Thomas.—John 20: 24-31. 

The doubter becomes the confessor. Jesus 
had a special care for Thomas, yet he pro- 
nounces a higher blessing upon those who not 
having seen believe. The true way is not to 
strangle honest doubts, but to define them. 
They are often far less dangerous when their 
dimensions are known. And: the personal 
acquaintance with Christ is the method of 
their satisfaction—not their solution, for 
many things are unknown and the relations 
of others cannot be exactly defined. Our 
ignorance is satisfied with Christ, not by 
logic. 

Sept. 4. Jesus by the Lake.—John 21: 1-14. 

When they went back to what we call their 
secular occupation they found Jesus with 
them still. This picture of the thoughtful 
consideration of Christ ought to help our 
faith. He knew that they were hungry and 
provided food. We may be hungry and not 
satisfied, but Christ knows. We cannot, if 
we would, escape his knowledge, nor will he 
forget to care. 

Sept. 5. Restoring Peter.—John 21: 15-25. 

“* More than these”’—that is—the other dis- 
ciples: referring back to Peter’s boast, “* Al- 
thongh all shall be offended, yet will not I.” 
Compare Matt. 12: 37. “For by thy words 
thou shalt be justified, and by thy words 
thou shalt not be condemned.” For Peter, as 
for Mary, love is provided with its satisfac- 
tion in service. Note that this was written 
after Peter’s death. The thrill of a sad 
memory is in the words. It could not be 
without pain that Peter was restored to his 
place as the chief apostle. His sin must be 
acknowledged before it could be forgotten. 
But how lovingly Christ treated him on his 


judgment day. 
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The Home-Day Summons 


The mountains of our homeland, rough and hoary, 
Still stand like rock-hewn altars, as of‘old, 

To greet you, red with morning’s flush of glory, 
Or glowing with the sunset’s crimsoned gold! 


The north winds down their rugged gorges blowing 
Are tonic-laden for the weak and worn, 

Refreshing far beyond the moment’s knowing. 
With healing balm through all the being borne! 


The children of ten thousand homes were nourished, 

And grew from their life-giving brave and strong. 

In the great world of need have wrought and 
flourished, 

And carved them names for golden lines of song! 


Then come with bounding hearts, so warmly beating, 
Joy for the time shall hold imperial sway, 
The old time story, jest and song repeating, 
Till life seems young as in that younger day! 
from Rev. N. F. Carter’s poem in Granite 
Monthly. 





New Hampshire is jastly proud 
of having initiated the observ- 
ance of Old Home Week, and 
nearly half her towns and cities this year cele- 
brated its return with some formal service, a 
few for the first time. Thus many of her 
widely scattered sons and daughters were 
called together for renewal of old-time friend- 
ships and another sight of the picturesque 
mountains, valleys and lakes in this “Swit- 
zerland of America.” . The social features, 
with the hallowed reminiscences of the olden 
time, refresh the pilgrim like cooling waters 
from the hillside spring, and cannot fail to in- 
vigorate. and give cheer and courage for the 
strenuous days to come. : 


The Festive 
Home-Coming 


O!d Home Week in the Old Home 
State 


The fifth anniversary of the inception of Old 
Home Week has come and gone. If observance of 
_ this custom is ascription of praise to its founder, 
then surely ex-Governor Rollins is “not without 
honor in his own ceuntry.” Over fifty towns and 
cities in the Granite State have this year welcomed 
home their sons and daughters. Hardly a commu- 
nity which has not entertained two or three hun- 
dred guests and in many instances the numbers 
have reached thousands. In the smaller as well as 
the larger towns enthusiasm has been abundant. 

The celebration really b>»gan with the bonfires 
lighted on the hilltops last Saturday evening. The 
signal on old Kearsarge was seen for miles around. 

On Sunday ehurches were thronged with present 
and past residents. Many pulpits were filled by 
distinguished guests. At New Durham a quartet 
of “ye ancient singers ’”’—the youngest being sixty- 
six and the oldest eighty—sang an anthem from a 
Psaim Book of an earlier time. 

Coaching processions, notably at Strafford, which 
little town, by the way, appropriated $300 for the 
celebration; water parades, as at Wolfeboro on 
Lake Winnepesaukee ; sports, banquets, social and 
literary exercises consumed the hours. In one in- 
stance many of the games indulged in were those 
of a century ago. North Chichester provided a bar- 
becue, a part of which consisted of beans baked in 
individual bean pots. These jars, having an appro- 
priate sentiment, were designed to be retained as 
souvenirs. 

Towns are beginning to see the material results 
of these celebrations in the gifts of people of wealth, 
Equally noticeable and fully as important is the 
fact that many associations are starting funds 
whose income is to be: used for the benefit of the 
various @ommanities. Roads, parks, libraries, 
schools are among objects named worthy assist- 
ance. 

Families are using this day as an occasion of re- 
union, as the gathering of the Fogg family at Hamp- 
ton Beach and the Proctor family at Plaistow. 
Towns and cities have united anniversariés- of 


settlementin dike manner. Atkinson Academy has 
celebrated its 1.00th birthday. Parades of the ab- 
formal and fantastic, of the arts and trades—the 
B. & M. R. R. is said to have ‘expended over $6,000 ° 
on its exhibit—historical addresses have been among 


the sataes in Concord. Especially hot of note 
is the fact that fourteen important historic spots 
have been decorated with granite markers. 

So has the week gone. Men and women are 
going to be better for having lived’a little while 
amid the memories of the pure and holy and noble 
which environed them in their more impressionable 
years. : W. 8. B. 

Concord improved the occasion by, celebrating 
the semi-centennial of her city organization.’ The 
city buildings, principal stores, and many residences 
were profusely decorated with bunting. making @ 
gala-day display. The day brought large numbers 
of strangers and old-time rr and was ushered 
in by the ringing of bells, followed. successively by 
a “callithumpian” and “ auto! le and bicycle” 
parade, and a mass meeting, with addresses by the 
mayor and others on topics historic. A grand pa_ 
rade through the city and a formal review, band 
concerts and receptions joined to make the day 
notable. West Parish observed Sunday, as in for- 
mer years, with an impressive Old Folks’ service, 
including the singing of old hymns, and a brief his- 
tory by the minister, Rev. H. M. Geddard, of the 
church under the early pastors. There was a large 
attendance of old people, two being over ninety, and 
former residents. 

Sunday at Henniker was notable for a crowded 
house and an unusually valuable address on the 
ecclesiastical history of the town. by Col. L. W. 
Cogswell, town historian. Oa , Monday the corner 
stone was laid of the néw pub ic I{brary, made pos- 
sible by the legacy of $40,000 or more of the late 
George Tucker of Bradford, a native of the town. 
Tuesday, the special home day, brought an address 
by Rev. J. H. Hoffman, a former pastor, and a poem 
by a native of the town. 

A valuable feature of the timely sermon of Rev. 
T. J. Lewis of East Andover was his strong plea for 
setting apart one day of Old Home Week for visit- 
ing the aged whose infirmities prevent them from 
participating in the public festivities. 

The observance at Wolfboro:was heralded by big 
bonfires on Cripple Crown Mogntain and other emi- 
nences, an artilféry salute at sunrise, noon and sun- 
set, and the unique feature of a parade of decorated 
power-boats on the lake in front-of the steamboat 
landing. The occasion was .spiced with short ad- 
dresses. 

Walpole observed the 150th apniversary of town 
organization. At Hillsboro the special feature was 
a reunion of teachers and pupils, with a sermon by 
Rev. G. L. Brickett, a former teacher, on The 
Higher Friendship. The regular Home Dey was 
honored with the presence of ex-Gov. F. W. Rollins, 
originator of the iustitution. N. F.C. 





A Century and a Quarter in North 
Conway 


The midsummer gayeties—never gayer than this 
year—did not dim the glory of the First Church of 
Christ in Conway at its one hundred and twenty-fifth 
anniversary, celebrated Aug. 16, at the unusually 
tasteful meeting house in North Conway. The 
coaching parade of the previous week was repeated 
in less gorgeous array as brake and coach and 
barge in long procession deposited their loads of 
guests from the various hotels and summering 
places in this and neighboring villages. The church 
and parsonage buildings, with their smooth lawns, 
reflect the taste and testify to the generosity of Dr. 
and Mrs. Daniel Merriman, who have spent so large 
@ part of each year at Stonehurst,in Intervale, as 
to identify themselves closely with his church, It 
was fitting that the historical sermon should be 
prepared by Dr. Merriman, and thé’ Unique audito- 
rium, with its dim light and dark Woodwork, was 
filled to overfiowing with people desirous of hearing 
him. 

In the evening the church was filled again, and 
the Kearsarge House sent its orchestra to supple- 
ment the music, Dr. Edward Everett Hale was 
drafted to speak, as was Pres. Horace Bumstead of 
Atlanta. He found his wife in North Conway and 
has spent some forty summers in this region. Rev. 
Dr. Lancaster of Colorado also spoke, and letters 
were read from Rev. E. P. Eastman and Rev. P. a. 
Cressey, former pastors. 

In. March, 1771, seven years before the chureh 
was organized, a town meeting was called to see, 
among other things, * 
raise for preaching, and. who they 
will pitch upon for a preacher.” Of the sixty- nine 


‘the town will” 


shares into which the Jand was divided. one had 
been set apart for a minister. In 1773 the first 
meeting house was built; and Rev. Nathaniel Porter, 
friend of Adams and Washington, became the first 
settled pastor in 1778. 

Dr. Merriman reviewed the history of the found- 
ing of the church under the hands of Rev. Mr. 
Fessendén of Fryeburg, and traced the story of the 
four meeting houses and the eleven men who in 
them taught and inspired and: led the people to this 
day. Seven of the pastors have been settled by 
council and three served long: Dr. Porter for fifty- 
eight years in all, forty-six of them alone; Rev. 
Reuben Kimball for thirteen and Rev. S. G. Nor- 
cross for sixteen years. The present pastor, Rev. 
Ina Partington, is entering upon a fresh period of 
service with excellent prospects of large and long 
usefulness. 

Dr. Hale spoke of the inestimable value of the 
independent church, the self-governing ‘town and 
the New Eogland school as foundations of the Re- 
public. He closed with an original and stirring bal- 
lad of George Washington’s birth. Dr, Bumstead 
gave many reminiscences of his long assoctation 
with the village, and in a letter Mr. Eastman of 
Union, N. H.,a son of this church and for a short 
time its pastor, declared that of twenty-seven boys 
and girls who have gone from North Conway to 
college. or professional schools all, with a single 
exception, were from this church or society. Of 
forty-seven others who went to academies all but 
fifteen came from this body. 

The daughter church at Conway sent a letter of 
greeting to the older organization, and the sense 
of the preservation of the old traditions, in spite of 
Methodist, Baptist and Episcopalian rivals in the 
various villages, was strong in the minds of all who 
participated in this joyous, thoughtfal and stimulat- 
ing celebration. The sermon and addresses are to 
be printed for preservation. $0J0 ORNER. 


A Century of Church Life at 
Littleton 


The first records of the Littleton church, written 
unhappily on loose sheets, have perished ; but it is 
knowa that it was organized in 1803 by Rev. Messrs. 
David Goodall, a leading citizen of the town, and 
Asa Carpenter of Waterford, Vt. Uncertainty as 
to the precise date left the way open for the cele- 
bration of the church’s hundredth anniversary in 
Old Home Week. 

The three days’ exercises began with a special 
service of worship the morning of Aug. 16. Ex- 
Pres. Rufus C. Flagg of Ripon College preached. 
One evening was devoted to a fellowship meeting 
with the local sister churches, a morning and 
afternoon ‘to special sessions of the White Moun- 
tain Ministerial Association, in which Rev. Messrs. 
J. A. Lytle, C. L. Skinner, R. C. Fiagg, and W. C. 
Prentiss participated, and an afternoon and even- 
ng to a social reunion which proved hearty and 
enjoyable. 

The history of the church was recounted by the 
pastor, Rev. Wiiliam Forbes Cooley, and former 
Deacon Charles L. Clay. It was a story of steady 
growth and genuine life, of honest meeting of the 
days’ demand as the dayscame. At first there was 
the successful struggle with the poverty and degen- 
erating tendencies ofa pioneer community. Though 
in 1815, when the first meeting house—two miles 
out ia the country—was built, rum was the common 
beverage and universal medicine, yet so early as 
1833, when the village church was erected, a total 
abstinence society already existed, and the pastor, 
Rev. Drury Fairbank, a shrewd and stalwart 
saint, was a member thereof. Another admirable 
leader was Rev. Isaac R. Worcester, afterward 
editor of the Missionary Herald. 

The longest pastorate was that of Rev. C. E Milli- 
ken, who gave it devoted service for eighteen years. 
It is signifeant of the change in the times or in 
men, that one minister who served acceptably for 
several months but was refused ordination by a 
a council led by the president of a well-known 
college, a few years ago was invited to become 
that very president’s suscessor in office. 

An agreeable feature of the recent celebration 
was the pleasure manifested by old-time members 
of the parish over the new aspect of the sanctuary, 
which within two years has been thoroughly reno- 
vated atid so besutified by the introduction of 
memorial windows as to bée one of the most attract- 
ve in the state. W. F.C. 
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"In and Around New York 


flemorial to Dr. John Hall 

The Young People’s Association of Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church have long main- 
tained services on the East Side, though with 
no adequate place in which to hold.them, 
They are now building, at East Sixty-second 
Street, near First Avenue, a chapel in':memory 
of the late Dr. John Hall, which will seat 500 
and will cost $50,000/'"The éorner stone was 
laid last week in the presence of a number of 
prominent Presbyterian ministers and lay- 
men. The work has been delayed by build- 
ing strikes, but it is hoped that services will 
be held in the chapel not Jater than Thanks- 
giving. 


Safeguarding the Child 

Several new laws as to children- in New 
York go into effect Sept. 1, the most important 
of which prohibits boys under ten or girls 
under sixteen from selling newspapers on the 
streets. Boys from ten to fourteen are per- 
mitted to sell them, providing they have the 


approbation of the district superintendent of - 


the Board of Education. . Another law permits 
the release, in the custody‘of parents, of chil- 
dren imprisoned for bailable offenses; and a 
third prohibits the sale of fireworks or other 
explosives to children under sixteen. These 
are generally considered just and important 
modifications of existing laws. Since the es- 
tablishment last year of the children’s.courts 
in Manhattan and Brooklyn, more careful at- 
tention has been given by lawmakers to the 
legal relations of the city and the children. 


Inadequate School Accommodations 

It is estimated that because of this sum- 
mer’s building strikes and consequent delay 
in. constructing pablic school houses, at least 
75,000 children will either be deprived of 
school privileges this fall or be limited to 
half-time classes. The Board of Education 
had planned accommodations for nearly 68,000 
additional children, but. indications are that 
not more than 8,000 new sittings will be ready 
on the opening date, Sept 14. 


is the Pauline Policy a Criterion Today 

An old subject is receiving new attention 
at Asbury Park and other summer resorts 
near New York. Women sojourning at these 
places like to go bareheaded and the custom 
for them thus to attend services has been 
growing for years. Few have objected to it, 
but at Asbury Park a few days ago, the Epis- 
eopal rector, claiming that the practise is a 
distinct violation of a rule which has existed 
in the church from the beginning, reproved 


-the hatless women of his congregation and 


started a discussion which promises to con- 
tinue until the resorts are deserted for the 
season. St. Paul is quoted by those who 
want the women to wear hats to church, but 
prevalent opinion seems to be that the apost)e’s 
injunction had a specific and not a general 
application, for hatless women are welcomed 
at the summer services of almost all bodies 
except Episcopal and Catholic. 


The Tramp as a Criminal - 

The Charity Organization Society is placing 
the whole country under obligation by pub- 
lishing a book containing the description and 
record of 1,500 professional beggars. This 
compilation by Mr. James Forbes of the men- 
dicancy department of the society, is the fruit 
of many years’ study of the criminal mendi- 
cant class. He says that, while the subjects 








Prevents Heat Prostration 


Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate during hot 
weather. A delightful Acid Tonic that quiets and 
strengthens the nervous system and induces re- 
freshing sleep. 


“basis of those gt 





THE worebrameere ase ee AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 
ALY ae: 
of apes 


crampe, they are'in toe in feet ‘members of eno 


dangerous class of 
Ostensibly ordinary 
for any opportunity for } will x m4 


hesitate’to take human life’ to dbcomplish CUR 


theirends. They are bound together in an in- 
formal organization through whieh they help 
one another.:'\A’copy of this book is to be 
sent to every ‘charitable organization and 
police héadqaarters in the country. 0. N. 4, 





A Modern Door into the Church 


Rev. H. L. Bailey; wbo ministers at Longmeadow, 
Mass., has prepared a printed blank of Application 
for M ership, containing twelve printed ques- 
tions, With’space for written answers. 

The object of thé questions is twofold: to make 
clear to the edtlatitate the purpose for which the 
Church stands; and its basis of membership; and 
to obtain fromfifni a more deliberate statement 
than is practicd}té' in a committee meeting, thus 
affording more 5 itistactory evidence of sincerity 
of Christian purpoi } and of harmony with the ideals 
of the Church. 

The Creed and ‘Covenant are preceded by this 
paragraph characterized by a spirit of peculiar 
breadth and unity: 

No one denomination includes all who love our 
Lord Jesus Ghrist in sincerity, and in joining this 
church, having its peculiar faith and order, it is 
essential to recognize that we are only one portion 
of Christ’s people; that the Church of Christ 
throughout the world is but one body, with Christ 


as its head; and that believers are everywhere to 


extend the hand : Christian fellowship upon the 
at ‘fundamental truths in which 
all Christians Shouta | agree. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


UNION MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim —— Boston, 
Aug. 31, 10.30 a.m. See Religious Notices. 

> ConPRRENCE ADDRESSES, East Northfield, Aug. 
18—Sept. 

AMERICAN. BOARD, Manchester, N. H., Oct. 13-16. 

ANeniON MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Cleveland, O., 
0 





ict. 20-22. 
FALL STATE. MEETINGS 

Montana," Great — Sept. 8 
Georgia, sj ablen Sept. 18,19 
Maine, ening on, Sept. 22-24 
—_ ‘Carolina,< jer (King’s Mountain, Sept. 23-25 

Oregon City, Sept. 29 
N Rosen B Dakota, shige! « ‘Carrington, Sept. 29 








Geéréal Foods 
without cream are not_appetizing, but good raw 
cream is not éasy to get. Borden’s Peerless 
Brand Evaporated Cream is superior to raw cream 
with a delfciowS flavor and richness. Use it for 
general cookifig purposes. Borden’s Condensed 
Milk'€o,, proprietors. 
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Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths 1s twenty-five cents. Bach 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words ioalinz. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 








igh Temeie, ¥ H., at the home of her daugh- 
ter, June 19, Mra, M Curtis of Chelsea. , Mass. 


PRATT—In Fano arg " wass., Aug. 23, 8. Brainard 
Phe is formerly of Boston, aged 76 yrs. 
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Economy 
Is a strong point with 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. “A 
bottle lasts longer and does 
more good than any other. 
It. is the only medicine of 
which can truly be said 

100 DOSES ONE DOLLAR 


MINISTERS who find it necessary on Mondays 
to LUNCH IN TOWN 

will find a er convenient, pleasant and Inexpeni- 

sive place at t 


STATE HOUSE CAFE 





—e 
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6th floor of State House. Rear Elevator. 
What do people go 
to Lancaster for? 


Why, there is no other place like it. Send 


for booklet to 
E. A. DORE, 
Lancaster Inn, 
Lancaster, Mass. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St,, 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 


Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connecte At establ 
ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


MEMORIALS. 


MARBLE, GRANITE, BRONZE. 


Massachusetts Monumental Co., 
150 Nassau St., New York. 


Send for our Free Booklet. 


























CURLED HORSE HAIR: 





Few people know what it is or where it- 
comes. from...Our horse hair is imported from 
Buenos Ayres, Montevideo, Cordova and Rio 
Grande, and is the manes and tales of live 


horses. 


At the factory it is first put through a 
purifying process, the best known in the world, 
and accepted as such by the Board of Health. 
It is then sorted, putting the coarse, fine, black, 
white.and gray by themselves; then spun into 
a rope, boiled and dried for the purpose of 
After remaining in the rope 
for a reasonable time to give it proper age, it 
is picked and. ready for its commercial uses, 
and is absolutely purified, clean and whole- 
It does not absorb moisture, and will last a lifetime. 


setting thecurl. 


some to sleep upon. 








PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


WALL PAPER, RUGS and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON ‘ 





ATMANU- JOHN H. PRAY & Sons Co., 


FACTURERS 
658 


CARPETS. AND UPHOLSTERY 
WASMINECTON oe 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


BOSTON. 





HURCH 
= CARPETS “= PRICES. 





Spice from Our Mail-bag 


AN AQUATIC SUMMER SCHOOL 


“Yes, of course I caught ‘journalistic fish’. 
My catch was even limited to that kind, 
though I attended a summer school of shad 
for some days.” F. 8. H. 


ICILY INTELLECTUAL 


“It was impossible to rise to R——’s level 
this hot day. Genius was the only thing that 
would not burn! ”’ : Hob -B 


A SELF-EVIDENT FACT 


Note accompanying a batch of MS. only: 
“TI ruefully confess that I am destitute of 
ideas. Proofs enclosed.” 


KNEW HIS BREAKFAST FOOD 


Says wee Kenneth’s papa, who wants his 
son to distinguish between “breakfast ” and 
“dinner,” “Now what meal do we. have in 
the morning?” And Kenneth answers, “ Oat- 
meal,” 

UNCONSCIOUS VERACITY 

The Reverend Doctor Gassley waxed elo- 
quent on the fidelity of Nehemiah, and closed 
each oratorical excursion by quoting the text, 
“So did not I.” This was the climax: * And 
when Nehemiah was tempted, he nobly re- 
sisted temptation. ‘ So did not [.’” 


SUSPICIOUSLY WILLING 


It was at the preparatory service, and 
among the candidates for membership was 
a@ young man bringing a letter from a Metho- 
dist church in the same town. ‘“ Oar brother 
has been worshiping with us for some time,” 
explained the minister, ‘“‘and I might add 
that ~vhen I talked with the Methodist pastor 
about granting the letter he was entirely 
cheerful about the arrangement.” pb. B. G. 


AN IDEAL CHURCH 


A little miss of three, too lively to have 
been taken to church, was playing “‘chureh”’ 
one day with a large company of dolls, vari- 
ously disposed in chairs,.for preacher, choir 
and congregation. Some remark aroused her 
mother’s curiosity as to the child’s notion of 
the church service, and she asked, “ What 
does the minister say, Margery?” Quick as 
a flash came the answer, ‘‘He says, ‘We'll 
have no kicking here.’” Blessed child! if 
only her vision could be realiz2d! 


RETIRED 


Our parish was lately gladdened by the 
coming of the family of a clergyman who had 
just left his church on account of impaired 
health. A little girl, telling a neighbor the 
news, said, ‘‘ The man was a reversed Congre- 
gational minister.”’ A. D. 8S. 





How to Win Men 


We give right of way to express trains 
laden with great human passions—busi- 
ness, literature, science, social and xs- 
thetic interests ; and these go hustling 
on eternally. What chance has religion 
without passion—a mere metaphysic or 
antique—in this unequal race? As an 
interest suitable for men, Christian piety 
has been side-tracked, or is left stalled in 
the snowdrifts of indifference. A sane, 
strong, intelligent yet emotional type of 
the religious life must be made common 
among ministers and leading laymen. 
When this comes to be recognized: as the 
proper thing and is permitted to get in its 
work, the question of ‘‘the appeal of the 
Church to the modern man” will have 
been answered.— Dr. G. W. Phillips. 





There is no surer way to build a Road 
of the Loving Heart in the’ memory of 
absent friends; than-to bridge-the space 
between with the cheer and sympathy 
and good will of friendly letters.— Annie 
Fellows Johnston. 





, 
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ABOSTON STORY 


About four years ago a coterie of 
leading men in New England joined 
hands and purses, quietly, to develop 
a property which is located nineteen 


| hours from Boston by rail. Experts 


Had been employed with orders to 
spare no expense to make the most 
searching investigation preparatory to 
pronouncing an opinion on the actual 
wealth contained in the property. 
The verdict was unanimous that this 
was one of the most remarkable finds 


lof the nineteenth century. Of the 


men who joined in this work four 
are the heads of establishments rated 
AA AJ, one is a bank president, one 
president of a public service corpora- 
tion, one is high in the councils of 
America’s leading street railway sys- 
tem, another is a large capitalist, etc. 
These facts can be readily confirmed 
through Dun, Bradstreets, or any 
New England bank. These men con- 
stitute the management of the pres- 
ent corporation. They are not now, 
nor have they ever been, mere figure- 
heads. They are the active and in- 
terested managers, who, - instead of 
going to the general public four 
years ago with an immature propo- 
sition, went into their own pockets, 
until now there has been invested in 
actual cash more than $300,000. 
They patiently labored and builded 
these four years, until today the 
property is in a stage of advanced 
development, which admits of some- 
thing like mathematical exactness in 
calculating results. The results have 
justified the expenditure of every 
dollar put into it to date, for they 
have unfolded an enterprise of such 
magnificent proportions that it should 


tank with the most extraordinary 


dividend-makers of a century. 

Now, extraordinary as this state- 
ment is in itself, my business prop- 
osition is still more so. My clients 
have spent $300,000 and more to 
make all this a substantial fact. 
They stand ready now to indorse it 
to you as worthy of your attention 
and your investment. They declare 
to you that its earning capacity is 
one which the actual evidence before 
your eyes will confirm as likely to 
last for some generations. In times 
of unsettled finances, its very char- 
acter would constitute it a Gibraltar 
of stability. They are about to in- 
crease the capacity and more money 
will be required for this purpose. 
They are prepared, therefore, at this 
time to extend to a limited extent 
an opportunity to join them in fur- 
ther enlargement of the enterprise. 
Before asking your investment, 
however, let me say that I am 


authorized to extend to inquirers- 


‘who ‘means business; an invita- 
tion to visit the properties AT 
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OUR EXPENSE, so that each may 
convince himself of all the facts. 
No depositor in a bank has an of- 
portunity equal to this to make an 
intelligent examination of the se- 
curity of the institution to which 
he intrusts his money. Our simple 
business arrangement is this: 

“If you do not find the developments 
to be all that the prospectus (which 
you receive on application) represents, 
you need not invest one dollar.” 

The trip takes you into some of 
the most beautiful country on this 
continent and will prove a most en- 
joyable half-week vacation in itself. 

I am withholding my office ad- 
dress in this advertisement, because 
this offer will meet with a response 
so large that my office force would 
be able to pay proper attention to 
only a small fraction of the number 
who called. After you have written 
me, you will be supplied with full 
particulars. You will find that your 
bank will confirm my statement as 
to the character and credibility of 
the people with whom you will deal, 
and you are quite likely to know 
some of them yourself, at least by 
reputation. 


LUTHER BROWN, 
P. O. Box 3064, Boston, Mass. 





I will take you on 


A Delightful 
Trip 


free of all expense to you, consum- 
ing about half a week, and carry- 
ing you into some of the most 
beautiful country on this continent, 
provided you are interested 
enough in the matter pre- 
sented in the next column 
to make it mutually agree- 
able. 


LUTHER BROWN, 
P. O. Box 3064, Boston, Mass. 

















An aid to Family and Private Devotion 


WHENCE COMETH HELP 


Prepared by J. W. Buckham. 


This little manual contains a brief selection of Scrip- 
ture (taken from the Revised Version) followed by a 
short prayer for each day in the month and a few prayers 
for special occasions, Birthday Anniversaries, Sickness, 
etc. These prayers are culled from a variety of sources, 
including many ancient liturgies, and are beautiful ip 
thought and in expression. 

Those who feel a disinclination to offer prayer in their 
own words will find this eractly what they want for use 
in the family, perhaps while seated round the table 
together. 

It is daintily printed and bound in leatherette, and the 
price is only 30 cents net. 


eoston The Pilgrim Press cricace 
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‘ whose body was found in mid lake in July. 
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A Forward Step in Religious 
Education 


[Continued from page 289.) 


acter that can grow s‘eadily and symraet:ic- 
ally, must have the proper material aproint- 
ments. The writer hails with delight she ad- 
vent of the National Religious Educat'on 
Association, and sinorrely trusts that one 
prominent feature of its work will be the con 
sideration of a proper place for the Sunday 
school, and how it should be arranged ard 
equipped. We need light on this question. 

One result of the introduction of a thor- 
oughly graded system in thé Sunday school 
has frequently been a falling off in attendance. 
We are glad to report a noticeable increase 
and a marked esprit de corps upon the part 
of teachers and pupils. The questions pro- 
pounded to young candidates for church mem- 
bership have been answered with better un- 
derstanding, and the system will lead a larger 
proportion of the pupils into the church than 
would come without it. Other gratifying re 
sults will be noted as the system becomes 
more thoroughly and practically appreciated. 
The assuring replies from pastors aud super 
intendents who have learned of our organiza- 
tion lead us to believe that many schools in 
the denomination will formulate and put into 
effect a similar system. 





Ohio Odds and Ends 


Medina, Rev. Jesse Hill, builds an extensive ad- 
dition to its house of worship. at cost.of $4,000, and 
installs a new heating plant. Sandusky, Rey. E. A. 


King, refurnishes and enlarges its gymnasium, tlie |; 


pastor acting as physical director, for which expe- 
rience has especially fitted him. Akron, First, Rev. 
H. 8. MacAyeal, has a record for the last year of 80 
accessions, over $8,000 raised for church expense 
and benevolence, and a membership of 1,069. 

Marblehead held an unusual but touching and in- 
spiring service for the young son of Rev. J. H. Hull, 
who disappeared from home last November, and 
The 
chief addre-s was by Pre -ident King. This young 
man of seventeen was the first and only janitor of 
the new chureh, and a memorial bell is to be hung 
in the tower. 

CLEVELAND CRUMBS 

Hough Avenue, with July accessions, has 709 
members. Highland increas d its net membership 
by 30 per cent. the first half of 1903. [rinity has 
its debt of $16,000 pledged in full, and has an as- 
sistant pastor, to bexin in the fall. Dr. Wood of 
Plymouth is convalescing from typhoid f-ver. 

North Church, Aug 16, leid the corner stone of 
its atiractive and fiuely located chapel, with base- 
ment already built. Mr. H. Olark Ford, Superin- 
tendent Swartz and the Sunday school superin- 
tendent, Deacon Taomas Bel!, made addresses, and 
Rev C A. Lemmon laid the stone. It is hoped to 
use the house this season. JG F. 





When we hear that over a million of the 
American pevpla accept :s their spiritual 
leader a ha f-educated woman wio—in the 
face of all that Biblical critic'sm has, by a 
century of labor, made known és to the origin 
and character of the Ssrip:ures—cec ares 
them in every letter infaliible, and herself as 
their infallib e interpreter, one is los; in» ston. 
ishment that at this age, and amongs: a pe- 
ple with such pretensions to knowledge and 
sagacity, so pitiable a de.usion can have 
reached such dimensiors.—The Christian 
World ( London) 


——- 








DRAKE’S PALMETTO WINE 
gives relief immediately and cures absolutely to 
stay cured. Oae dose a day of Vrake’s Palmetto 
Wine cures the most stubborn cases of stomach 
trouble, flatulency, constipation and catarrn of the 
mucous membranes. It ts a positive, unfailing 
specific for liver and ace fl congestion or disease 
and inflammation of blad 
For only a letter or oieeal ‘eard request, addressed 
to Drake Formula Company, Lake and Dearborn 
Streets, Chicago, Ill, any reader of 7'ne Congrega- 
tionalist will receive a trial bottle of Drake’s Pal- 
meito Wine, which wilt never fail to cure the most 
severe, — and Lyre ney on cases, Only one 
dose a day cures to thle pub 
No subscriber or reader of this pubiteation should 
pe cyededg -  R al bottle. will be 
to you without delay or Sees to baa 


Bae 5 . 
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SELLING 


find you can sell the next week. 


Any boy can do it 
NA DAINTY little booklet, which 
| we boy free, 
twenty-five out of more than three 
thousand bright boys tell in their own 
way just how they have made a suc- 


The Saturday Evening Post 


Pictures of the boys—letters telling how 
they built up a paying business outside of 
school hours — interesting stories of real 

" business tact. 

Some of these boys are making $10.00 to 
$15.00a week. You can do the same. No 
money required to start. We_will furnish ten 
copies the first week free of charge, to be 
soldat five cents a copy. You can then send 
us the wholesale price for as many as you 


ar 



























IN EXTRA CASH PRIZES 
$225 will be distributed NEXT 
MONTH among boys. who 
sell FIVE OR MORE COPIES WEEKLY. 






















608 Arch 8t., Phila., Pa. 





If vou will try it we will send the 
copies and everything necessary. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 








FOR SALE 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY to 
purchase an entire plant 
for the manufacture of 
Automatic Engines, Port- 
able Saw Mills, Wood Pul- 
leys, general repair shop, 
Mill work of all kinds, etc. 
Established 25 years, and 
doing a business of nearly 
$50,000 per year. Loca- 
tion the very best possible. 

The heirs of this prop- 
erty are women and it 
must be disposed of at 
once. Address 


BOX 89, GRAFTON, MASS. 








rs 
| 
| 
| 








A Book of 


Devotional Services 


By Rev. JOHN HUNTER and Rev. REVEN THOMAS 


Containing thirty Responsive Readings from 
Scriptureand many very appropriate Prayers, 
Responsive Services and Collects suitable for 
Festival occasions, Sacraments, Children’s 
Sunday, etc. Used in many of our best 
churches and valuab!e to any minister apart 
from its use in the congregation. 

We bought the balance of the edition and, 
as we are soon to publish a new service book 
by Dr. Thomas, we offer these at 30'cts. each, 
postpaid, or $20.00 per 100, by, express, to 
close them out. Only a few hundred in stock. 
Former price 75 cts. 

Will you have a sample copy to examine? 


The Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON Chicago 


New York 
A New Edition of 


Dr. Dods on the Parables, 








Send for FREE catalogue and list of 
2,000 churches now using our cups. 


Sanitary Communion Outfit Co., Dept. 2, Rochester, N.Y. 








PEWS— PULPITS 
Church Furaiture of all kinds 


Grand Rapids School Furniture Works 
sts Oe, 22 22 es 19th Street, 
lew York, 





The Parables of Our Lord by Prof. Marcus Dods 
is a work of recognized merit, and has heretofore 
been sold in two volumes at $2.80. We now havea 
new edition, two volumes bound in one, making a 
handsome volume of 433 pages, well bound, and we 
offer it at only $1.00 net. It is a book every pastor 
and Bible teacher needs. 


, Boston The Pilgrim Press sucaso 
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FACTS WORTH KNOWING 


Record of the Week 


Calls 


Barr, Wm, K., Oakland, Cal.,to Alturas. Has be- 
gun work. 

Bev, Gro. W., head of philosophical depart- 
ment, Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, Mass., to 
chair of history at Ulivet Coll, Mich. Accepts. 

BisHor, Jonn L., Apache, OkL, to Breckinridge. 
Is on the field, and adds to it Fairmount, a new 
railroad town. s 

Bowp, AND. W., recently of Carlos and Cass, Lake, 
Minn., to Anoka, where he has been supplying. 

BROWN, GEO. E., Oacoma, 8. D., to Maple ton, Minn. 
Accepts. 

Coyue, THOos., nearly eight years pastor of First 
Presb. Ch., Everett, Wn., to Douglas, Alaska. 
Accepts, and is at work, 

DIEFENBACH, ARTHUR C., Yale Sem., to Imlay 
City, Mich. Accepts. 

FIsHeR, CHAS. W., after his first year’s service 
with West Ch., Portland, Me., to the permanent 
pastorate. Accepts. 

Fisk, FRANKLIN L., Sioux Kapids, [o., to Seaton- 
ville, Ill. Accepts. 

HannuM, Henry O., ass’t pastor Old South Ch., 
Boston, Mass., in charge of Hope Chapel, declines 
call to Boylston Ch., Jamaica Plain. 

HARTWELL, H. LINwWoop, Dunstable, Mass., to 
Neponset, Ill. 

HOoGEN, Bert M., Milford, Utah, to principalship of 
Gordon Academy, Salt Lake. Accepts. 

KOKJER, JORDAN M., Cowles, Neb., to Petersburg. 
Accepts. 

LirTLe, Jos. B.(Presb.), Vancouver, Wn., to Middle- 
bury, Ct. 

Makcy, FRANK L., Athol, Kan., to Cora. 

MOoR, Davin Y., Ridgeville, Ind., to People’s Ch., 
Indianapolis. Accepts. 

NEWTON, GEO. J., Emmanuel Ch., Springfield, 
Mass., to Sound Ave. Ch., Riverhead, N. Y. He 
began work Aug. 1. 

OLDFIELD, WM. J. (lic)., recently of Estelline, 8. D., 
to Clark. Accepts. 

SMITH, SAM’L G., People’s Ch., St. Paul, Minn., de- 
clines call to Westminster Chapel, London, Eng. 
STROMIRE, GEO. D., Ford and Fowler, Kan.,, to 

Little River and Valley. 

THOMPSON, THOS., lately of Frankfort, S. D., to 

Wagner. Accepts, and is at work. 


Ordinations and Installations 


ALLING, MorRiIs E., Yale Sem., o. Northford, Ct., 
Aug. 19. His pastorate will be in Rogers, Ark. 
BARBER, HENRY A., o. New Ipswich, N. H., Aug. 

22. Sermon, Rev. C. H. Chapin; other parts, 





SUBURBANITES 
Breakfast on Coffee, a Rollanda 
Rush for the Train. 





The commuter who bolts down a few 
mouthfuls of food and hurries to catch the 
train usually catches dyspepsia as well. 

The “ coffee and roll” road to ill health is 
not necessary, for there is an easy, pleasant 
way to get back to health and shake off all 
the coff-e diseases by shifting to Postum 
Foed Cuffee. “ Fora number of years I was 
a Business woman, rising early-and swallow- 
inga roll and a cup of coff-e jast in time to 
catehatrain. A feeling of nausea or palpita- 
tion and a continual dullness in the eyes and 
head invariably followed my coffee break. 
fasts, until one day a good angel in the guise 
of a woman friend bade me try Postum F 
Coffee in place of coffee. , 

* Always trying to be progressive in my 
daily life [ accepted the advice and the result 
bi: I found Postum a delicious, clear, coffee- 
colored beverage, suited to the stomach and 
satisfying totheappetite. After using Postum 
faithfully for: a month I was, surprised, at 
the result in my health. All symptoms of 
aero or nervousness had disappeared 
and because of this marked benefit I-reasone 
that if such a simple and inexpensive remedy 
could prove such benefit in my case, why was 
it not my duty to let other sufferers know 
about Postum? So I began to try to help my 
friends and I have helped many to shake off 
sickness by recommending Postum in place 
of oc: ffee. 

“There was one who was a victim of nerv- 
ous dyspepsia and who craved coffee to such 
an extent that he invariably drank it in spite 
of’ medieal advice not to de so and [ could not 
persnade him to change, so I got his wife to 

ve him Postum in the morning for a few 

ys without saying anything to him abont it. 
The result was really wonderful. He did not 
detect the change but noticed that he got over 
his indigestion. Then we told him the truth 
abont it, and now he takes his Postum regu- 
larly and is so far relieved of his nervousness 
that his physician predicts a eaty cure, 
He likes the Postum just as well as he used 
to love the coffee.”” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. . 





Rev. Messrs. H. A. Coolidge, 0. Mbore; D. E. 
Adams and A. E. Tracy. 

HATFIELD, GEO. B., Oberlin Sem., o. Bonesteel, 
8. D. Sermon, Rév. L. E, Camfleld; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. W. H. Thrall, D. D., 0. ¥. Kenaston, 
P. B. West, D. J. Perria, 

WEHRHAN, NELSON W., 0. GhapiajjIo., Aug. 11. 
Sermon, Rev. G, A. McKinley ; other,,parts, Rev. 
Messrs. F..C. Gonzales, C. E. Tower, 4. A. Robert- 


son. ha 
Resignations 


BENTON, ADONIRAM J., Wittemburg, Io. 

BISHOP, JoHN L., Apache, Okl. 

Brown, Gro. E., Oacoma, 8. D. 

DRAKR, FRANCIS E., Belle Plaine, Io., to take ef- 
fect Oct. 1. 

Fisk, FRANKLIN L., Sioux Rapids, Io. 

GILMORE, Wm. C., Valley Springs, 8. D., after 
more than eight years’ service. 

HARTWELL, H. Linwoop, Dunstable, Mass, 
Howki1ns, CHas. W., Harford, Pa.,to take effect 
Noy. 2, when he will leave;for d.os Angeles, Cal. 

Hunt, Warp J., Columbus, Mi-b. 

JORDAN, ALBERT H., La‘ Salle, IIL, withdraws 
resignation, and will remath’till May 1, complet- 
ing a year’s service. Pb Os 

LEONARD, ARTHUR E.; Menasha, Wis., after five 
years’ service, on account of nervous trouble. 
His church asks him to remain, offering six 
months’ rest in Europe. 

Moor, Davin Y., Ridgeville, Ind. 

NEwTon, Gro. J., Emmanuel Ch., Springfield, 
Mass. 

REESE, JOHN B. (lic)., Wessington Springs, Anina, 
Templeton and two other points in 8. D., to com- 
plete a course in Chicago Sem. ° Rev. Jas. Davies 
of Worthing and son, J. F. W. Davies, take charge 
of the field. 

REID, FRANCIS W., Paso Robles, Cal. 

UppDYKE, STEPHEN G., New Ulm, Minn., to retire 
from the ministry. 


Stated Supplies 


LIVINGSTON, PROF. STEPHEN T., Hartford Sem., 
at Belleville Ch., Newburyport, Mass., during va- 
cation of Rev. Riehard Wright.’ 

WHEELER, WILSON C., Newton, Kan., at Daven- 
port Ch., New Haven, Ct., during vacation of Rev. 
Geo. F. Prentiss. 


Personals 


LEWIS, Rop’r E., and wife, were given a reception, 
Aug. 18, by the church in East Berkshire, Vt., 
on the eve of their leaving Mr. Lewis’s old home, 
where they have been spending’ the summer. 
They will return te China in October. Mr. Lewis 
is preparing a secondedition of his book, The 
Educational Conquest of the Far East. 


Churches Organized and’ Recognized 


DEERING, N. D., 26 July,:%,,members. Pastor, 
Rev. Severt Olsen. _ Soy 

Horr, Ga., 19 Aug, 14 nitnibérs; organized by 
Rev. W. F. Brewer. : 

MARION, N. D., rec. 2 Aug. Rev. Sam’! Hitchcock, 
Chicago Sem., summer supply,,; ; 

PIONEER, WARD Co., N. D., 8 Aug, 5 gmembers. 
Pastor, Rev. Severt Olsen. 


Gifts 


MEREDITH, N. H.—To the Congregational Society, 
from Mrs. Uharles Briggs of Boston, a handsome 
tea set. 


1 


Material Gain 


: 4 

EAst ANDOVER, N. H.—Interior of Atiditorium 

newly painted and carpeted., Choir gallery con- 
verted into a lecture-room, 

EAST MACHIAS, ME.—LA&St bills On the parsonage, 
$800, met by Ladies’ Aid raising $700 and -Mr. 
G. F. Cary giving $100.:The grandchildren of Peter 
Taibot, a former, deacon, have contributed funds 
to paint the exterior. One of them, Mr. Fred E 
Havey, has also given a velvet carpet for plat- 
form and pulpit. 

Key WEsT, FLA.—A fine new Miller pipe organ 
installed, with a concert by specialists:and a re- 
cital, participated in by all the pipe organists of 
the city, including Roman Cafholic, Episcopalian, 
Methodist and seminary players. “Wm. E. Tédd, 
retiring pastor. 192" 

Mystic, Cr., Rev. C. F. Lutheg. A new furnace 
and repairs on the house of worship. 


New or Unusual Features 


IRONDFQUOIT, N. Y¥., Union Congregational.—Of 
the 35 charter members of this recently recog- 
nized church, not one is a Congregationalist, but 
all were earnestly in favor of that polity for the 
new church. 

WATERTOWN, 8. D., Rev. H. B. Harrison. A 
weekly Bulletin furnishes wholesome stimulus to 
Christian enterprise. . 


Dedications 


New Ipswics, N. H.—The new church replacing 
the stately old edifice destroyed by lightning last 
summer was dedicated Aug. 22, _A fuller account 
will appear next week. 
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The bowels must at } once in twenty- 
four hours discharge the te matter of that 
which has been taken into the body as food. 
When they fail to do so constipation resuits. 

Constipation is. nearly always’ due to adry 
state of the mucous membranes which line 
the intestines, renderivg it difficult for them 
to expel the waste matter by the gen | 
motiun of the mu:cles controlli: g thew, whi 
is the method provided by nature. re 

Habitual Constipation js the ‘advance 
agent” of tearty evéry case of eg 
Dyspepsia, Slugzish Liver or Kidney Disease: 
the stomach, jiver and'kidneys do not 
diseased without dune cause, and co 
(constipated or costive) bowels are usually 
the direct cause. 

Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine will in- 
sure a full, natural discharge from the bowels 
every mornirg. It cleanses, soothes and heals 
the linings ot the intestines. It will cure the 
most stupborn case of Constipation, to stay 
cured. When the constipation is cured, the 
ailments caused by it wili surely disappear. 

Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine is sold by 
all leading druggists, but in order to prove 
the statements made above, a sample bottle, 
together with a bookiet containing valuable 
suggestions for health, will be sent absolutely 
free ard prepaid to any reader of The Congre- 
gationalist wbo will send his or her name and 
address to the Vernal Remedy Co., 122 Seneca 
Building, Buffalo, N. Y. It wiil cost you 
nothing except the price of a postal. 





AND RETURN 









Daily from Chicago to Denver, 
Colorado Springs a:.1 Pueblo, via 
the Chicago & North-Western and 
Union Pacific Railways. 

Correspondingly low rates from all points. 


One Night to Denver 


from Chicago and the Central 
States, two nights frem the Atlantic 
Seaboard via the Colorado Special, 
leaving Chicago 6.30 p. m. daily; 
buffet smoking and library car, 
dining car, free reclining chair cars 
and drawing-room sleeping cars 
through to Denver. <A second fast 
train leaves 11,30; p. m., with 
additional service. of Pullman 
tonrist sleeping cars daily, Chicago 
to Denver, only $2.50 double berth, 


All agents sell tickets via the 


CHICAGO, UNION PACIFIC 
ano NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


W.B.KNISKERN, _ E.L. LOMAX, 
P.T. M., C. & N..W. Ry. G. P.& T.A,,U. P.R. 


esse Chicago. Omaha, Neb. 































DOMINION LINE E80 J"tvior 


Boston—Queenstown—Liverpool 


New Engiand, Sept. 2 ; Commonwealth, Son. 24 
Mayflower, Sept. 10) New England, - ct. 1 
Columbus, Sept. 17 | Mayflower, Oct. 8 





Saloon $80 upward ; 2d saloon $42 50; 3d class at low 


To MEDITERRANEAN Dict 


AZORES, GENOA, NAPLES 
CAMBROMAN, Sept. 19. 
VANCOUVER, Oct. 10. 

Saloon, $60 and $75 upward. 2d Saloon, $50. , 
Company’s office, 77 State Street, Boston. 
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Our Readers’ Forum 


_ Whom Should Ministers Join in 
Marriage 


You would aid many Congregational pas- 
tors, if you would state through your eolumns, 
what is the general custom of our ministers 
with reference to the re-marriage of divorced 
persons. Some clear setting forth of the prin- 
ciples which do, or should, govern ministers 
in this matter would be of real service. 

1, Is it not practically universally the cus- 
tom to perform a marriage ceremony for the 
innocent person in a case where the divorce 
has been granted for the cause of adultery? 

2. Does our Congregational usage interpret 
other causes, such as gross cruelty, or druank- 
enness as the spiritual equivalent of adultery, 
thus permitting a marriage for such cases to 
the innocent party? 

3. When a person, the groom for example, 
states that he wishes to marry a divorced per- 
son whose divorce was obtained for what he 
considers the equivalent of such a Scriptural 
ground, is it the minister’s duty to make a pri- 
vate independent investigation of the case? 

It has seemed to me that there were other 
grounds answering the spirit of our Lord’s 
exception, but in my case the practical diffi- 
culty has been to know how to determine the 
trath as to the real grounds of the divorce. 
To take the statement of the parties seeking 
marriage without question or investigation, is 
to subject one’s self to possible or probable im- 
position, while on the other hand to conduct a 
private investigation seems hardly a fitting 
task for a minister, not to speak of its being a 
possible violation of confidence. A. R. 


{So.far as the Congregational usage appears, 
of ministers marrying divorced persons, it is 
indicated in the resolution adopted by the 
last National Council. urging upon ministers 
“the duty of withholding sanction from those 
whose divorce has been secured on other than 
Scriptural grounds.” The Presbyterian Gen- 
eral Assembly this year passed a-vote forbid- 
ing clergymen of that denomination “to per- 
form the marriage service for divorced persons 
unless the divorce has been granted on Scrip- 
tural grounds.” The G:neral Synod of the 
Reformed Church recently adopted a resolu- 
tion forbidding its ministers to marry guilty 
parties toadivorce. Congregational churches 
certainly are not more lax in their views on 
marriage than other evangelical denomina- 
tions. 

The Connecticut General Association of 
Congregational churches, a few years ago, 
when one of its members had joined in mar- 
riage divorced per-ons, declared, “‘ That it is 

-incnmbent vu the Congregational ministry of 











GOT TO 


Have Sharp Brains Nowadays or 
Drop Back. 





The man of today, no matter what his call- 
ing, needs a sharp orain and to get this he 
needs food that not only gives muscle and 
strength but brain and nerve power as well. 
A mter and builder of Marquette, 
Mich., who is energetic and wants to advance 
* his bis Das iness en “ — oe food in 
r ai n speaking of his expe- 

Poe he Sua: “Up to three years ago I had 
not been able to study or use my iaeies 
powers to Any extent. There was something 
jacking know now that it was due to 
the fact that my food was not rebuilding my 


‘About this time I began the use of the 
condensed food Grape-Nuts and the result has 
been I can think and yee with some success, 
It has not only rebuilt my brain until it is 
re er and a gates and meats Jew acy but my 

ma are also harder and more firm where 
‘teed to be loose and soft and my stomach 
mg how in er mrtg condition. 
more than twice the amount of fatigue and 
my nights’ rest always completely restores 
me. In other words, I am en yin bee and I 

on aye it to the fact that 1 have found a 
food.” Name given ‘by a Co. 

the, Creek, Mich, 
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Connecticut to exercise the greatest cantion 
before consenting in the name of religion to 
officiate at the marriage of any person who 
has been divorced, and that such consent 
should never be given in case of the guilty 
party divorced for adultery, nor of any other 
divorced person without careful examination 
leading to a full and exact knowledge of 
facts.” This probably represents fairly the 
position of the denomination. 

The minister in doubtful cases is not called 
on to decide whether or not the persons ask- 
ing his services shall be married. They can 
go to a magistrate or other officer authorized 
to unite them. The minister has only to de- 
cide whether or not he will give to the mar- 
riage the approval and sanction of the denom- 
ination which he represents. He ought not 
to give such sanction until he has taken all 
reasonable steps to learn whether in so doing 
he is fairly representing his church.—Ept- 
TORS. | 


Papal Infallibility 


In Professor Egan’s article on Leo XIII, in 
your issue of July 11, I read the following: 
“A bad man in’ the Chair of Peter would not 
make a bad pope—since the pontiff, when he 
speaks ex cathedra as a teacher of the univer- 
sal church mast, in spite of any personal 
defect, utter an infallible message. Such a 
man might commit personal sins or political 
crimes, but his pogition as an interpreter of 
the deposit of faith would be no more affected 
than St. Peter’s,caquld have been by the 
betrayal of his Master.” 

Does Professor Egan really believe this, and 
if so has he ever thought it through? In the 
face of such statements how can he explain 
Jesus’ saying that “‘a corrupt tree cannot 
bring forth good fruit” ? Here is at least 
one office which, in the belief of Roman Cath- 
olics is the, highest and holiest in the world, 
which a bad man can, fill just as satisfactorily 
as a good one so. fst as the utterance of an 
“infallible message” is concerned. In other 
words, the utterance of an infallible message 
is not at all dependent upon the one uttering 
it—the vilest crimtinal can speak forth an 
infallible message, and therefore reveal the 
mind and will of God to mankind, just as 
accurately and as truly as could the purest 
saint, provided hé is placed in the Chair of 
Peter. A‘ worse contradiction in terms would 
seem impossible. If this is indeed the belief 
and teaching of the Roman Catholic w: rid, it 
can never hold the brains and conscience of 
the American people. 3. H. M. 


Another Black Man’s View of It 


I have, read with great interest the article in 
the issue of Aug. 1, entitled The New Negro 
—His Ambitions, Beliefs and Hopes—by one 
of them. As another one of them I[ congratu- 
late the writer on the able manner in which he 
has discussed the subject. I also congratulate 
you on the spirit of fairness to all parties that 
you have shown throughout the discussion of 
this problem. The view set forth by your 
correspondent is the only jast one, as it seems 
to me, to take of it. We simply ask for fair 
play and the freedom that belongs to every 
American citizen. If we are given this and 
allowed a man’s Chance I do not think the 
Republic need fear any harm. Of the many 
articles that have appeared recently upon this 
vexed question I have seen none expressing 
more fully what ought to be the Christian 
sentiment. I agree thoroughly with the clos- 
ing sentence of your editorial: ‘Jt is one of 
the most direct and touching pleas for a 
chance for the black man in American life 
that has ever been made.” 

W. S. SCARBOROUGH 

Wilberforce University. 





Read not bookes alone, but men, and 
amo gst them chiefly thy selfe.— Francis 
Quarles. 
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“oversensitive to eclds.’’ The chances 
are ten to one that the trouble is not 


with the man, but with his underwear. 


WRIGHT'S 
Health Underwear 


etrengthens weak chests and prevents 
colds, because it is natural underwear. 
The loop-fleece lining of Wright's 
Health Underwear absorbs the perspi- 
ration, and by maintaining an air 
space between skin and garment, al- 
lows the skin to breathe easily and 
naturally. It retains the body beat, 
and allows perfect ventilation without 
chill. Our valuable book—“ Dregs- F 
ing for Health,” sent free. 


WRIGHT’S 
HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO. 
76 Franklin St., New York. 





EMINENT PHYSIOIANS 
throughout the world recommend 


QUIN 4- 
LAROCHE 


AS A SPECIFIC IN CASES OF 
ANAEMIA, COLDS, LA GRIPPE, 
SLOW CONVALESCENCE, 
STOMACH TROUBLES, 
TYPHOID and MALARIAL 
FEVERS. 








£. Fougera@ Co., 30 N. William St., N.Y. 
MORPHINE and LIQUOR 
Habits Gured 


OPI U Established nd 1895. oe 


have been cured by us. ‘Treatments can te es, at home. 
Write The Or, J. L. Stephens Co., Dent. 83, Lebanon, Ohio. 


Pater re 








The world-known household remedy for 


bruises—-cramps, di all bowel raniplaiats 














RENEELY 8 00 Sarit 


§ xo No cheap 5 priced gr 





BELLS 


Seoel Alloy Se Goareh 9 pad Gene Behoal peti strand rx 










“GOUT & ce ON oe 
Usethe Great English Remedy 


BLAIR’S PILLS} 
Safe, Sure, Effective. 60c, ool. 
DRUGGISTS, or 224 William St, } 













Heat zat Eroptions 

Disordered Stomachs 
Aching Heads‘ 
promptly os in 
this grand old remedy. 


50c, and $1.00 
At Druggists or by matt. 






THE TABSART, co., 
21 Jay St., New York: 





RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


A party under special escort will leave Boston, October 7, 
in elegant Paliman Cars for a Splendid Tour to the 


GRAND CANON OF ARIZONA 


(THE TITAN OF CHASMS), 
Returning via Colorado. 


Also, on the same date, a party will leave for 


CALIFORNIA 


making the outward journey on the magnificent 
“FOUR TRACK SYSTEM,” THE NEW YORK 
CENTRAL LINE to Chi-ago, and thenea via the ATCHI- 
SON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE SYSTEM through to 
the Pacific Coast, inciuding the 


GRAND CANON 


and Riverside, Coronado Beach, Los Angeles, Santa 
Barbara, Monterey, San Francisco. etc., in Cali- 
fornia: returning over the DENVER & RIO GRANDE 
ROUTE, inc'uding visits to Salt Lake City, The Royal 
Gorge. Manitou Springs, Garden of the Gods, 
Cripple Creek, Denver, etc. 
PRICES 

Reaping with party ou:ward (including the Grand Cafion), 
to arrival in Southern California, with railway ticket only 
returning by any direct route, $145 

For the complete California Tour of 38 days, including all 
expenses, returning through Colorado, $310. 

For the Grand Cafion Tour, $210 

Everything strictly high-class at moderate cost. 

Send for our special Grand Cafion Circular. 


Railroad and Steamship Tickets to all points. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 
305 Washington Street, opp. Old South Church, Boston. 
25 Union Square, New York. 

1005 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





'From Any Point o& View 


THE 


Remington ’T ypewriter 


IS THE BEST INVESTMENT 


It leads in durability, reliability, 
permanent excellence of work, 
adaptability to all classes of work, 
ease, speed and convenience of 
operation, and economy in service. 


REMINGTON T'YPEWRITER CoMPANY 
327 Broadway, New York 











istoric Boston 


is doubtless the best 
guide to Boston and 
its suburbs ever is- 
sued. Has good 
maps and about 100 
illustrations. Old resi- 
dents find things in it 
they are glad to know and visitors 
by studying it do more intelligent 
sight-seeing in a day than they 
could without it in a week. 


j athe 


|, HISTERIC BOSTON 


SIGHT-SEEING 
TOURS #* 
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Phillips Brooks as His Friends 
Knew Him 


A beautiful Souvenir Volume containing the remarkable series 
of tributes to this many-sided man, from E. Winchester Donald, D. D., 
G. A. Gordon, D.D., Leighton Parks, D.D., Rev. John Cotton 
Brooks, Rev. F. B. Allen, Rev. I. O. Rankin, W. N. McVickar, 
D. D., F. G. Peabody, D.D., William Lawrence, D. D., W. BR. 
Huntington, D.D., and many others, together with an estimate of 
Bishop Brooks as an educator, by Washington Gladden, D.D. It 
has many choice portraits and illustrations, and is printed on 
coated paper and beund in red or purple cloth with gold stamping. 


Price 75 cents net 


BOSTON The Pilgrim Press CHICAGO 











